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Xhreti volaiaes or tne "ItSuL Newsletter" from ''j»7b and 
Novemoer 1*>7^ present art1C4.es on dirtLtrent aspects of teaching 
English as a secona language, ^iny of the articles discuss teaching 
techniques, including: <1) a discussion of teaching written En^*isL 
through sector analysis, (^) a description of a counseling- learning 
model fjr second language xk;ar-:*ing, ( 3> a reference list for te'.chir.a 
graoaiatical structures in 3ituatioi*al contexts, <U) ideas for 
increasiag comBunicative coapetence of ESL students, (5) a discuission 
of laproving teacher-made xanguage tapes, C6| a discussion of puDlic 
speaking in the i-SL cxassrooa, and (7> a consideration of the "silent 
way" approach to language teaching- Other articles discuss student 
needs, and the results or a survey that clarifies characteristics of 
£Si students art; presented. Itsting is discussed in articles on: (1) 
the use of the Coze test to select reading aaterial, and (2> testin:? 
adult iffliaigrants m open enrolimeirt programs. Other articles injluae 
a description of the FaiBij.y Language, Probleia of John Jay Hi qh schOD^ 
in ParK Slope and reflections m applied lin^ui sticks, (nch) 
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^ TESOL J*fws1etter: Articles from Volum^ X (Numbers 1-5) 1976. 

Edited by John F. Hasjkell 

I. General Information and Bibliography. 

'Alatis. James, ''i'Alatis on Acronyms: Part II." Vol. X. No. 1, February 

^'0'*Keefe, Josefina Vargas. ^An Annotated Bibliography on ESL at the 
Elementary Level." (f%a^inted from the WATESOL Newsletter, Vol. II, 
^ No. 2. November 1978). Vol. X, No. 2. April 1976. 

II. Current Issues/State of the Art. 

/«nien» Harold B., et al . ^;^essages from thfr. Presidents" (of TESOL 

^967-1976). Vol. X, No. 1, February 1976. 
;fiuck1ngharo, Thomas and John Haskell. tr% ESL Appropriate" Vol. X, No. 

3, June 1976. y 
4{'asken , John, et al. ^Teaching English as an Alien Language." Vol. X, 

No. 3, June 1976./ 
/J4iner, J. Virgil. Reflections on Applied Linguistics." (reprinted 
r from ELI Monthly , No. 9, February 1976) Vol. X, No. 3, June 1976. 
\^oleman, Truce, ^'/updating a Stereotype." Vol. X. .No. 4, September 1976. 

III. Bilingual/Bicul tu^al Education and SESD. 

/wiener, Allen. ^Bilingual Educe , ion: fjJr the Melting Pot or for a New 
American Pluralism." (reprinted frcHi IDIOM , Vol. Ill, No. 2, 
/ September 1973y). Vol. X, No. 1, February 1976. 
i4lrban, Maria L. ^ "Are We Meeting the Needs of Foreign Students?" Vol. 
, X. No. 2, April 1976^ 

VHartsough, Carletta. OtSL and ESD, Some Similarities and Differences." 
(reprinted from the CATESOL -Newsletter, Vol. VII. No. 3, November 
1975) Vol. X, No. 3, June 1976. 

IV. Methods and Classroom Practi.ces. 

A. Programs and Methodologies. X 

<_ Sloane, David t, and Eleanor FrSrup. ^"Teaching Written English 

■ Through Sector AfTa lysis." Vol. X,'">No. 2, April 1976. 
fr-Rardin, Jenny. //A Counsel ing' Learning rtodel for Second Language 

^ Learning." Vol. X, No. 2, April 1976 
/^aferty, Thomas. -=**tjjglish the Family Wai." (reprinted from the New 

, York Sunday News, November 9, 1975)^ -.Vol. X. No. 3. June 1976. 
^askell, John F, /^The Silent Way." Vol. X, No. 3, June, 1976. 

B. Liinguistics and Grammar. 

/Griffin, Suzanne . -^Teaching Grammatical Structure in Situational 
Contexts." (reprinted from CAT€SOL Newsletter, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
January 1976) Vol. X, No. 2, June, 1976. 

^^arson, Qarlene, ^^-^Hrt Works: Idioms and Auxiliaries." Vol. X, No. 
5, November-December 1976. 

C. , Classroom Material s^/and Techniques. 

/iflTrson, Darlene. "^"^From Repetition to Reality: ''Some Reasonable 
/ Steps.",, Vol. X, Jt^). 1, February 1976. 
n^hiess, Sharon, /^^n Idea That Works: "The Senses." Vol. X, No. 1. 



/ February 1976. 



/tarson, Darlene. "'It Works :'^'^One Lump or Two." Vol. X, No. 2, 
April 1976. 

.^^Wxkerson, Wayne 3 . -^-JMIti proving Teacher-Made Lan:3uage Tapes." Vol 
X, No. 2. April 1976. 
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-^aney» George W. -/using the National Observer in the ESL Class- 

* room'; Vol. X, No. Z, April 1976. 

.'Smallwood, Betty Ansin . ^ ;t^ubl1 c Speaking in the ESL Classroom' 

; Vol. X, No. 3, June .1976. . . n.. 

.-tzarneckl » Karen E. ^niattle Crossing (Using Signs in tha ESL 
Class." Vol. X, No. 3, June 1976. ^ , 

/tarson, Darlene. "It Works: I'Soap Opera ^ Murder Myster and Home 

. Town Lore." Vol. X, No. 3. June 1976. 
/I^arson. Darlene. "It Works: ^^A-'New Theme on an Old '^ngl.^. Vol. 

X, No. 4, September 1976. 
p^ffBt Lee. /^sing Music to Teach English." Vol- X, , 5, 

X November-December 1976. / , „ « 

l lJsman, Alice H. and Laurie Wenmanv^'"Music and ESL. vjl . X, No. 
/ 5, November-Dece<iiber 1976. r. r 

• {/Kitchie. Colin. i>to We Want Visual Aids." (reprinted from the ELI 

Monthly* No. 8, January 1976) Vol. X, No. 5, November-December 
1976. 

D. Testing and Evaluation. w^i 
/i4askell, John F.^Using Cloze to Select Reading Material." Vol. 
/X. No. 1, Fefa/uary 1976. . * 

lyin. Donna. ^^Testing Adult Immigrants in Open Enrollment 
Pi^ograms." Vol. X, No. 5. November-December 1976. 
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: : ^V^'f Thk h /^ort of an urtivU^ 
: ;;;e4N'Sf*r|?/ei/./i*»m a speeeh by Jim Atam . 

WH"^ 'This ^mri h Qn Hnum^tU^s, 

' tf^ UJH, h is txbmt imti4^ml TESOK^ 
, y 1^ prvsent statuff; and' 

future prcspects Mnd the re^^ 
shil> hetit^n nntwnaf TESOL atu! it^ 
; il^iftWr;? and mdhitiml nwmbii'ii. In 
~ 1^ Dr, Ahii^ Hiiicm.^ the ai 

mi^^^ etv. TA& part 

^ ^ ' 1^ where IVirf / left off/ 



of TOFL anrf TE8U aw i^ime up aviUv 
yet iimrthft' ;t^tonjTO: 7\%SOL. u hnh 
st^iftdH Itoth fiir Uk^ iir^anii^ilion itml 
for the profffHsioo fliiit it rt*prcsi»nts, 

thjiigv ci<wr wag tfumght that 
^i*ibifld €alf it Tcarlii^^ Enjfit&li tor 
tingWHtK <if Othrr Nutiaiw; TEFLON. 
IHmch line: It never sUcH! 



PfOfHiRciation 

If k not KUrprisin^, noi shoulU u 
be, fhat« in a ^roup that has to do witli 
bn^r^e and langua?^ ♦ varittinn» tlwo 
s^houtd he a division of opinion as to 
prottuciation. There are those who 
my 'tiysA/ and thosp who Kiy /tt^..i . 
Tiasist it's the former and 1 chihn 
to hnv-e the support of u|>en and 
checked Hyllahles in the historicjil df- 
i9«lopment of the phonology of the 
Knglu^ laniEuage and even **Uw Icvul 
tninsformntional rulc»ii^ to sup|H>rt aie. 
But niore importantly, I rely upcn us* 
afie. and since I talk more ihnn most 
people do, MY migo is Roins to lx» 
the right u^ifie, of coun«! Kd An- 
ihfmy suRpest^^ that ? .ould pn>* 
noumt» it T, as in beret; as in riafce: 
;is in island^ 0» a?* m people; and 
L. OS in »houla. 

Hut the becirininRS of professi«>ftd- 
. really j:o hack to shortly after tfie 
}H-nmd World War when lar^e num- 
Wfs of forei|;n students be^an to eom<* 
to the U.S. William Moulton of 
rrma^on, in an art icl(v that he wrote 
en the' trencte in linfiu^tic?, has suu- 
Hi^UnX there* wero^wo thin^A th;it 



• in ttti.s.i'imn!t>i... X\\x\A\ ^^*iu^.KX)n- 
n rtuti larjj^'ly wHh JuvA^isn ^tiuK tUK 
fit the yV.Vi. iy\A\ nnd >mnul. that 
It in the haml^, fnen*fA>in the Ih^- 
-^inninti; of tnihtrd hitjnn^^^r. - f hr in- 
tercfmnertioFi 

ItS^ thp. thiliir: thri? hn.> iirtiinlh^ ron- 
tribuled to oiir profe^.-:Ion:i!i?^m^ 
AnotlH-r dl^tmctutu int IV.tl, is fh;it^ 
fnmi the tx*Rlnnini;. weAv ahvays fiad 
one pniWem in {"hu field ami' tKd in 
that we\i^ tiin^er tad emni^ T^vtah'fierf 
{K^ifjU*. nt^rer Kuh iwiurtli quailfn*^ 
fic»n«mnHi Ami 1 want to ehiph^ists^ 
this KH•au^H» \ ^.mt to attack :ik vif«« 
imnisly as I cm. tt«4;i;<#iotinnf rij,Ut now*^ 
\hii% ..tlte im*Pfc* iuri <if imvinj< ^.^anhni 
Mn^U^it at your itiot**eys lap. ilu* ?; ih>I 
nect\^'^-u;i!y th<Tf*i y nrik** \ u! a iipt^» 
i*iali>^t in qmdify v. i; to toat'Ji i!ij-^lish 
i\k a y', t^/ml lahu^j^i s* any*ijn^:<'' iHan 
hftvin^ liMHU'd S; -M.lsh at hoirw qua!^ 
ifles yuu tearh >^4nish, Th;U any- 
fwiiy ttff uf the >tn*7't <*tin ^'f' inf^k^nl 
up :uid jHit into tIu* "i*ii.s.^riH«u nuA 
rxj^H-trd to tc»nrh J%f?I* is px* pishrr- 
ous. It duc»K us a <;!i dh^^^rcuv and 
it rums 1<>; of kids iKH'aurf- t!ii'>^? 
{KHiple d<ni*t ha\i Iht kind of altitude 
and the kind of un»i« rstandin^ <o «y 
nothiuj: of the sKiii* and kiHmle<l^t% 
h recpnred t»> teach rliildrr-n ef- 
fe<*fively. ♦ 

I really like at*;* Mvms, I created 
vet another one: my LAI*"^K nr- 
ronyo): L A-l*-8-!C, It has nf>thinu 
to do with {{m^uist?-* lapse^ nor «h*p« 
» of the temutH\ or lapsus linf^ua^'. or 
MtvU phenomt^na as th<»Hr*. I leave that 
to C)ur Hnfiuisl friends lo han^U^ It's 
a milenKmic devi»-e that I u>ie when 
fH'ople ask nie "What if** it v<>u think 
every TKFL/TKKi- ou^ht Ici know? 
or do? or Ivive? Ix» Iraine^l in? the 
eonrses tlial he sht>uld take?" Of 
efAiirse. I don*t nw^jn this to It ti.vely 
(our^e -ouniinu or credit auie.in^. I 
nienn the kimis .tf e^^n'^•^. the kind 
of kn< wled^e that Van Ix* iaii.i.-^\\l 
which qualify a pe!>(m. 

The h in mv .teronvm ^t;l^ds fur 
LINr.riSTICS. The kindr of ktv^nl- 
edj4e tliat i>ne gets if he is exjM*>etJ t«» 
a course in introduction tt) :.;*neral 
linKuistifN. The 'Jan;; thatV imixir- 
tant alKiut this i> iiot so mur!i in*!!- 
viduai facts as thv attitudes w.*A.irds 
lan«u.o;e, toward linuuiritu* i han^'e. 



v^.r<ihn^, - Uie ari plaiH'c- <»^f all Lfu-.< 
4U % V nil cnlTcm s anil ;*llvdialerts 
as i,a}Mrt*tnt auU wurtity of ^tudv tu 
.tn*t *>f ?hefns<^lveN^ , # 
: 1 Iv^vt* an T^Mjh :^ ,^ih t? ??tTnfte~ 
:lOTmia**e it?^t^ ^i^iit^^tt^t 

Ti\ )N. rt-ally ikH'^i? n «fKxI un- 
*Ie. f* • Mujt^.'lf fvij? Invn e^pcwd fre- 
ipiemly in a lonniit way to the Mudy 
of :j fon*i*4n bngunge. Ile'ti nevi*r ai> 
pn^Hiti* f t^t' pf oWem?^ hif^ Htxte^nnt 
TIu* A In 015' acronvm stands Tor 
AN*rnHt>l>C)li>i:Y iVe almnly ai. 
lu<trJ 1o the niilttr<*tK)l<H4icil niipma<'h 
i>f early ^lin^iUtslH. I refer here to tS; 
-nt^ritm t*f niUofal -iintlimtRiJcj^y -aftld 
flK' notion <»f etUtumJ lebtivity, th%^ 
utui rjitamiiau tlvit other peoj^Ies* i ul- 
tuu- ;•♦<» t!*«wL ih 1 tlH*re are dif'* 
feieat le;init?e4 :^vles t5i;«: f»*ople have 
th,d one nursi t uvC into ; iH-mmt as he 
>^4H'^ :^rou^h tLe proi*< *Uav of teaeh* 
iTiU Amu anytiiiitit. " 

;'t,e iiv n;v Krony.n •stamJs fiir 
I'hVC 1ft n^K'tV: attit more. 1-^^^*- 

cnnijxnuisTirs, iih- iisych* , n« 

?,u;Kt t oi*e \vhi> applies tlu* kfiowl- 
edre rn):n iIk' nc.» of |;svch*>!«v-*y 
.ina ♦ oa$hiji€»;^ It %viih U:.o\\l€*<lj?e aUiut 
ljnuu^4;i** aiid lin^ui.>tic^ tawaftl .rx- 
iU">tai;din;: thi- prohlems of I: n^i' 
iHH|uisItion. 

'n.r S stnnds for SOl lOUWr or 
S(i( MlLIN(U!i.Vn(\^ and tha 
U» i;o witli l\u* Oi'tUin tif soeia), : - 
i^itm t!, functioi; *! varu»ties of iiw i n- 
irii.i-i' which, at U isl d<i::K^'tical!v, 
ft-rs tn Mieh v.irietieh. **lil.t'*k** 
Ki* Jij^h or the Koulislt ol Apfmlat o ♦n 
uniti'.s. liul ♦hats not the exclusive 
UM'. of eourse. It also n^fen*. to 1. n* 
mi i:.e variety, lo linijtiistic div< • ''y* 
in India. Afrlea. and ull over th<' 
ut»rl<i, it has :n do v. ith the 
Vs "not so fjure** ^'inru;»i:4s sucii as 
tl,4' Murl*^tie !;iO:,a of u tid<'rn Clreek 
V.-. i}^* ojore pupular"one. the \af »us 
dlUeets. ><<2k*all*d. of A hiv. a*.^: so 
oil. 

The K sUimU for MI)i:CA'l -^W 
wJuih 1 <*quale with i '4*<la^c^)u>^ And 
the klnd^ o{ :;>ini:s V.y.ii are invoi^etl 
]\. re are ihe ihinjs XluJ ^tu* leain- m 
V\r ini'tlnvKih.y el;...M < *h:ii Ve ; ;ve. 
It itielutli's ine.aoiis and la-tteriah*. ihe- 
o; \ aiul praetit e. praetitV ltacl)Ia4, 
denion>lraM'oi:. o!«: erv:ui^nu shuek ^tn- 
; the e\, iv;af t<* ian^ua^^o la!)- 

( \'*,!inu' • t n Sext i'v^ie 
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^.-= —idliLiil . iitt|*tiMlt Htou uutff 4u*U*;f V- 



liUtr.. u»l 



. oritnii***!; Jj«uf . **cnmti*it5|^^ thi* ill-- 

.. Iiali this kiiul of im!1uu fcirmril f^'atn 
"^ Ihjf: *>r whfi h.!.-; :a«iuir(H{ this kti di of 



Hiftding a li<imi« 

/tlv otiirr ihhVA that ^ has disi/n- 
: <?tnshH this pro!V. !.K»u, thi» yi :ii> 
kiVi feme tm, is ftet it h:ts lii*i?n, riyht 
frtim tfu? l>£*jjiniiinf;« interclkciphn.uy 

orgrmmifionH couUl cin^cr us: TjhoJ, a- 
gttfHtit! Sot*it*fv of AnioHrfi "w:ts m>t 
par^*wlarly ,r«imt»in*t1 with tliHi^s 
praUii!a) itmi thinus luiviuf: to tio vvit}i 
!ciK*l»nt* •^te NfTTK \%7is mott* <Mn- 
crrmni with tcnchinj,^ Knplfsh aj? ,1 * t 
tty*» Iap;;tt{iKC'. NAFSA fh"H «»t\T :is a 
htnui* fur awhile* hut vvi- wvie n UmIo 
mjkUh«i, No jwofi'.s.sit^rtril journal. 
lunvslptti^r, rv> 40iifc»nMu<- of luir <Avn* 
*TfH* MfJV, the Modrin Lan^uajro As- 

" nsiK^atiufU was fc>r fon^iun fan^iu^^t* 
teachers, and tho (Vnter (or Applied 
LmiLumtics was not a iiVri)lv*rsliip <*r. 
paiii/«ation. The Aiuerk-an S|Hwh Ar*- 
^*iation was more cDncemerl with 
patholo^ieal asjiects of >{xH»eh pn»^huv 
l{<m ami often <»\en lal<*led tf)e khvl 
of thhiRS that w<» are, interested In 
/nR pathofocieal rir pliysic>lofxu*;i!, to ihf 
Ijrent denijrration of ewrythinu tf.at 
w«» hav<* to say. ^h»^<*^^ we havO l\u* 
mnv c^ruanlAition: TKHOL. It was 
liHifl wh<li we l)ei-ainf a ruvniu vr- 
gnni/ation. For fhret .(^ars were 
iin ad hnr icmferencf: we liad three 
ad Krie eonfc*rt»!Kes. <ine in 'I*u<'s*<in» 
then S«an Dieiro. an I then m New 

. York; and in New York \u* atjoptefl 
ft si-t <»f hy-Jaws. eU*'*tetf oHieers, :n A 
lH*eanie an ^r^anizatloit BtJt thi* ti 
gant/.ation has ^rown. .lettirdin^ t<i the 
needs of the natum. KFL. of coui.m*. 
is not only on the utiiversily le\c't, 
but cm the* adult ti.isiV o<2ueaf ton le\cl 



. ; Jf»Ji»'rl.a;t :h.^i!er: ;tiui.. 

.*mr:;>' r",- ill .i^tunitrnentai iu* IV -ftjti- 
:u'tfvi*v iii hitoi.'tuai <v!iH"Ui«^,^ ; uftra 

edMCit^ih, Aviuvtl-t^r In; TKNi)!, 
nuMH iiT»|>!N tht* .iai-i*i|*l!i4* tif iivuh* 
m4 v^.iJ^ ^ t<>' >.f .•akvi> iM f ba- 
iiua;4i's th*.*. imifejRMltmsJ i>r,.M,.^/^iiiinv 
Uyui vvF»ffS<* nai*M* ti^e acr<m>ai de- 
mes. TKSOl, hiv«4vf-\ atm<*f t ! v *lel- 
inifioti. !yn:.*:ad Klut^itioa, tnly 
o7a' pir*- iiiirrii.ii il tnluratl^in 
jiual, a:*l< : ;fil nm»{ijs tWM>; o» :!wtitosV 
an^?^a \**ry iiap^i.t ml pfi » Wt* 5Tt% 
afli r all. um* U^r- of sfx^ti^.v .1 other 
laTi.;aan'^. And in the * ri* .t.a^i* tif. 
du* * -;rni;/,?tu*n i >^*e t«:ti*ilfim 
i^;- i.rrt t^i.it there m*t'- •> jan/tta^es 

two t -ai:. sM.unviij'His. Alary 1- i*ru>< - 
I'ianr. a; rin anich- in tt.i 'l!*.St)U 
(Juarurly, has s.ikl-tfvi: (h< Iv.u d*- 
>ind !ojniinaI oUii»f'4i\iv. oj TKSOr 
t*otnH*s an- iMiih^o dNra :u(i huml- 
lundf n. 

>if>.-. v^Iu'tf * r. fn tat't. hiHfiMi.i]] m 
and KSOK ..iv .-ara** fi. iii::M\ 
Ift* dt-h.iMll. On<' il.ini^. htmt*\tr» *i> 
i<»rt;iin ..nil 1 hat is ih.it :hi- {v.;, afi- 
riMt hf» s^'prrr ittMl. Ativ liilimu :1 t-dn 
< iti^ n pnturanj in \hv Ihuxvil States 
imi.-t ini ludi* .Mi ifitvtive KSOl. toia- 
ponent. I d<»n*! m*<» how we < ;ai afx* 
that. ('on\{MM»ly. an> KSf)f. ^^-cj^raa 
th.it i)^non's thi» ehihJreir.^ lirri fan- 
ixivivt' ts tikrly to tm inon« < ii\<v !:S(d. 
proMde^ M strait^' . ittv U*:)vh'}} '^ t.ai' 
d.-inJ Knidi.li {<• rttifdiftj i<, wh.. un 
thiTf i- I l;u:"a.i:'f I'lrnt'i ' * . 
t urn wit tun tni* '-rhuni . v.- i. 'tjr I ;il 
lif^tai.d *.ltj*.iiio. f .f<aii;i-.- t!: j'i'u- 
\i-iiin »H . • Mn^!tii»M.d «'r r;* ti:-».ji?.*»d 
i^diicauon :i\ n in the riald'*^ lux^M.-y. 
This n'. iiiat^n.tih . of tf.r ir.utlKT 
tont;ai». it, farl. .f*/<*r, /.'' i /- K'« n 

di.-foiiraia»<l \>y « »»ia!I-1*< 'j, :f:c fi< lii 

kiiwl that I do-^tjiUMl t<» \<.a tMflaf. 
^Indeed, it i< ujy' tJte tf: tt TKSOI 
and hinn;;ual iMiar*a Utv if n ; .lO- 
>t>hjto}y svtu nvo.'Mi . »ire tfr» »ii.Iy 
nati thtin»iiuJ*lv iMffu itilliv 
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, t 'i. jrtruTii.^ .liui : ;v i.; - 'PIh*- 

>ki oai.' i-attMM ,u,,, t ; *Ntt:c»^ .lad 

l:tfU;ua v^*- v.'Ikt.iil tti a'\ .r} 

* /r«T a ?^H%H.d tin- 
li? h tt> Hiw iKen? ~ nf 
' ♦ hn fv'* iViU imilvid- 

, , hd Uu. thb-. v^-ciid'? 



i^'.i- laau* I 

* t • - 

p<-*i'4i* wen* ; 

vr te the I' 



r '/ ' tnru! iy ih :f T! i ^L in -x^ tt 
' . ^ rTH'f'fm'f}! It h\ *f f a 

nredt<^?, 7mv nu-Jre ' t , iJV linjitilsttc 
,inaf\>is wn^ 1 avMvt'i. • -iL-h 

.it, ' Hnfftiisl'. tnaly^i". totd T.% »i{}ti* 
wf;at fK^^ftf La: v\ iiui h wok 

r* /'f^r .i \n rtJu?> 'ri'>()L L-, a>* ie- 
IhiisI it* iU^e, »ather »h.- ifW</ 01 th^ 

r*** ar:«nv'i:t <ifti Tl uo\*s : ful o.*^: 
a iMHirufar eTt]?!?.*: titouj A dt >a\ . **at 
^tN- K'54ianitr4 yoa d?d tr MlitliT fi r iisr 
tln'te wa- the 'fn*\t staj^e, vou 
did n> 'hin;i firs*. and'\^ai iiawred n** 
! ! '^,4* next th^tiu vijii <iid i}*, 'a ^^^ay 
tj, 1 {tr^»{.»lc* chtln't kn.>w Kiijdish. a!ul 
d -♦•ided thaf yrt'i hnvo tea<'h th^w 
j .sk'iM-ly. .An thi* <»f triuj.iafi; 

tl a Kn^li h w ^ raJfed t.KSOL And 
i*'- iin'thoi! lod if ♦»iaes 4*f 
Ml ad, rnd • ii - hn^^ jiitH>: * f'oen 
tiiro* ofrd** \ii U» an .»flva!itt» ii»\r 
thr't fir- atno fh:i' ijrnorr.-. the p 'u^-!(v* 
l;'ir:arE.v*y .Ml:l ^ 1 th'» n:•^f sta^'* is 
ttiliai^iMl » dn. .iti ai, S tbatV r 
Mu* ttiat*s an<»ihi r a4eth<«d \\\%^ c :.. ^ 
out of v».i;^j.vvi*en- <«I*H^ \aylM» Texas, 
'I'hfa there 's :.n ovctj bifjuv sta;*e and 
t!i rV- hi< n]ti.r.|^ 'dnoaf/on <.r : iati* 
;;u:tl fai idtu'i* i duo*: ' . Av what tlu« 
>i.'' au'tl.uil ;ni»v t« *l nu» n hi 
tl '{0* n**«* liri* lalinuaal fdui Aiiyn 
i « It's hiMa:aa! I'ii altur.d edt:* t- 
:i 'Tl. ;!i !lV- tl: 'w nuthod, \ei: . 
.aia th.itV . \i\ Mi;^ijlatit vJ.tt 

(..Or Ki-fo;i* .; f ! ktl«)W 

d.»- .tfvf . . I^.-. }^nl f.a*h 'Oe of 

t:ft - fi tifh ♦! .lad I.Jh'!' d ;aui <*on- 

sifltM^t! ,1 \\i iif'ja; .iJid TKH(1I- iii 

Mint la^Itir* . in th.it ;>ui*(»ssiw\. 

• '.rrfdiv. * ' fi.j!::^ (}-, i" p?i .7*<J,'d 

liOLS: fl «'0*lNMi lO .H(f^\ it*.* <nit #rf d .! . 

I: li.:.- t > -i pl.t* cci oy \\w j.rx: 

1.' W:;i<!«, i- hilin. a.. hhjroh ard: 
.1 
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f^nnt{f,vt**i from • 

' .._ . ■• •* ;■ •• \ . ■■ ■ 

t«:ilHn«us» itV tnsiifict«H, am! it rrratt»s- 
- ft^^^^^ prilTiri^n[t mfi tti:it 

^ttiz^l ytHi nibf t quuf4Mi III :f 

umHm«<^»<i in u m*WH|ia|H*r ihai 

~ tf^^*v;^^i*^^ atkifir you; KluuM\t^ i. 

* -i4irfii*<i, **No^v tlioy iu<f K.iM tfuii y<#u 

it di»|H»nds ttn fntvi* yivu tit*firt' it. Hi 
llnnM^itiMn in (*afKHlt, ami thin ii ttx* 

siUij ifvu i*V4*ry i'ivil M*rvatit* irt urJcr 

♦ to U'<«|> \u> ami |Ih*k<» t^*tf|iM> i^^ul 
U*t'n in thrir itu.ylH* li*), IM? y:: ' ts. 
ytni sw. luis til niKv :l<^arn a furvi^; 
tumuii^e. If Ih* %va^ K«HH'iTi*.''jH»akinu, 

:r^:^Kiimlu otluMwit^i* kisi^ his h?1i. 
7 Ktnv bilinuiLiliHit d^^fiiunl ir> li;uU 
kmi? *rhatH\vh;*t Klaim* 1 ^bilaunii-r 
Kiid ami nimnt wIhmi ^hr s.nM wi- 
fitM.ni distil waN IvHf. It i-<«ait> out m a 
nis\h|ji:iper« "Miw* C !li:ita^nier sa\s 
biiiimualiMn is f»ail/* St>, if \V4»*n» not 
<*;jroful aUmt cnit drfintfums, \vi**rc» all 
;:*Mfiiir t«> U* !».»d. Atnf vv*i»\t» yni to 
ktv[» tluso liiu^s ^!rai;:hf and k<»oj> fhi* 
l^-ttt^l*' tnak^ t»ur law- and uu 

Mraiuht in llwir thinking. 

I .-tin dt*tt*rHtinc<l to disfH'ti :4^u\tx of 
Ihf^* mtHtt»n<t*pjJtins !{);it ivnti lo 
l>*l:iri/e lis. \\V nni^t not ^i♦^ht 
"f ibr f;ict tbat among thr otiin cfi,*r 
aci»»ristirs oi tearhin^ Krtulish a< a 
Innauaup in Ihis coiinirv Ivij; 
I ^'t\ thi» f;u t that* us IVi* said aU»vt\ 
thi* firld has, from its inct*ption. U^oii 
tiM \trirahtv intorfwitu^i with Wm^ fit^Id 
* f iinKui'ilif^s. It is natural. ihc»rt»f»»r<', 
thM follovvin*: our fru*n<is. tho liutniivt. 

in tlic tii»l«! u{ Knulish as; a sttdiiri 
!iii^ai:ti;i< have |»Lu i*d |L*rcat ini{K>rfamr 
"ti thr t>ttnuK-y u( tanuitico :.Md on 
*l^-«krn lanciKiKo at that! Wc* niu; 1 rr- 
thuiUt ?h.il tlic first linj4ui:;ts vvi-u- 
!x! o .tfifhroiMilo^iMH and th;i* tlu»v 
%vu* .iImi interrstod in flu* <'ulturt'*uf 
tfo tinuuaiti' that ilny nii^ht l«o 
•t«t«ivinc. Kurthcr. the ]inuifti<ts ron- 
tt t.utrd to t»ur viow tif !an:^uat,'< . thi ir 
^iisinti An 3 not. whirli iuHit^ti'd 
ut")ii titt* (ihiiHttVi* o!K><*iv:iiion of thi^ 



id S rtn i^*' dl 



is « f ! 

{tf^fliij di#» r; »^ in}M*<Hi* nt- . 

The* I ;..'indu'i : "lan^aap. v.hU'h " 
.lt:{4t' iifivn Ihu^u i^'i iiw jifi:uii;»d ju^^. . 

and U-Mti tit I..:*. du tr uidh^ s, 

,« {fti^if 't .lui'ily \t\f*T */ui 

It - lift tmtah- M : ;t thcnr . - At»t! 

.'tftt '" *ihal Vtndd tf^iko yiuM' ji-ur^ 

* ! fOu* on otttL on r ur Nnvah** 

titiO- \vf:OfV Vfu: pi^^TpIo %\ho af<* 

\;.» ^\^M»{uloi> .-iif^prt-r- unit ♦oji v^r 
th*t^'' litlfi^ 4'hHd^>^K '!*ht- «nu> iuh \ 
fh I *!>^A iiav^* jv^n.: Vht tlv tn i.- i?^ .1 
i}h»v ^^l:n«^{ ICn^ii'lii lut 
i^iLJ^t* «tu<l l}it»v a t% tho: ;Tcn»tl, 
and th4- \:u\^ « . i«s * ^ ki*! 
ar*^ ouiai* ItH-.tuM- th< y hA- uf^ 

at ||n*i<. I* ai U*-t% You > {H.nv 

ntnhinu aUmt tiu- t^ilttiff t*i v ^-^r kids 
wh^ti «Utk<*N IIh-j.: !t<,ik ui* r*. (Ii,\.n 
JTh rr.</ii'4*f oa lito j».irt of !h%-»- lad . 
roti .'f^ tio, lhr3'*Ti' .1 M: tf*- 

otify !i rinii}<»-?^;iv>n ickv; t}» u<r ^tl 
to h><tk !n < y.- . ,*in«1 ttit* 

sini«- kifid of (hin4 ihat ...njtit.. 
\u*4 d*A\o in Miu!,i fo*- t '«•: ,; tum»; 

f^>t4on*ihal tht^ro is. jhi Kid. 
^i.niiML'-lv #kH sh't know xh** 1 M,,u 
.at.i ht*V oh%?r»ar^?y rtfti* i^tly o 
tardt^d arul \ nii ; at him in • • ..^nim 
ii.ii-.- WoH. tho J>iiKf of thiM-^ i* thr 
thin?: th o wi , hU th<* pn»i ; «)ii*n 
lalioM .ttttiuf !,»tu:o.»'-3% o," !K-k i :oa 



fh^* 



.at:':; 



HithwUt. 'A' u!d Wy to Hli'.'.li . !i !» »t 

his lao'titu'*' <ir 4*ultur*- -si 

I .'-.iv. !aT ::uap> ;0rr worUiv 
i>f study inaiid of *d 4'<n-i*l\t*.t ,uul r^u fi 
ki!ii4U.u;c i: ^ jX rifir.dly .sa!!<'ji t*> ,ijt\ 
t*n f {.<* hn--iM<*--« f* 'i»oc ij|t.,r • y\i,xt>.^ 
\«»hirk« %fi riijiuj,^* liciiti'ii i: 

hi vi<*\N of siiiton«rrit,' inado l'> 
< *harIos Krit >. i>!U' of njjr a* knoAi 
o^lyrd ioador*^, H s s/inu*\\l^.tt surpris- 
ing: lo hoar stm ♦ of our t «»lit';i;;a»*> i!) 
our r.v<»raU tioUl of lanuua^;i» ai d < du- 
caiinn a<*<ni;t* tcMclit r^ ^ f ji! h a*^ 
.1 M*i'und lan;!u.it • i>f * hn^ i.i?-tj. 
|x*rialis!n.** aiid '< aitiaal . *^i^o 
n<*s>. ** \Vo\i' 1h».*j. ih i: rn:Of \V<* Mit 



a-.*i J< Mi 



• siin 

'r..k;fi- jIm 



ahro td. Thi 
ply \v*t i"«nu,4 
U*'u} from tr.t i( iii\ n<is th* li.i.Mi-!'-. 
ti*;i<lurr lif luiL^.-h a^ a .'►.♦t'l.jul Ian- 
j:u 1 !<* f^avt* al\\ h<*l<i .ia a*i^n:I\t' 
• •hiliKupln r.iihr* <h u :i i i\o 

f>hdoSi»phy wh* n thi»y ha\» tan :ht 
Ktiuhsh as a ^^•<*l>^K^ kinMiata or a 
sii^or.d ch*ak»ot. That is. thi v h:.o' at 
^fonij>t»»d to add a nrw n ?:fstt*r oi* ! ai 
«aiai:f tu ,* -fud«*nt'*^ t'l^t rf :i* . ifhi ' 
tliati iTadirato ur fop! i* n a'-t*': 



(u« • 1 1 ft i i;^ 



• *a.:o Ituit- 



^•id u:bk*h .i'V sl:{-H .'4*Vlf*^^l r;ii,.ulfM:- 
♦ i.t'a* ! ! i* l*v . < atuouta i'f 

1 iff ^'^naj-o "7>-^ * 

,:!>irv'' .iH-^u: i^^t-.f a' a'lj vJiit.urnI 

rt- t».! ill' *__ r ivin;; !JrHl^^_ 

*t -j' !'^^T>. - ,:ll*d j: K^rnon u^i J'l jhvJ 
ar n;.* :*.t/ h:* r^hltra}; }iti'nir\%- 

•t huaK^i/r- -.i-v: I ♦iff.Uitvlot:.a-tjj:r"' 
, \ H;no x-^.'ttn fo iho <\T'hit^; 

♦ a t o!i-iot ! Mi««!V^ t * ^ ludoitJ audi' 
s.;^'Tn Mf. { »:f!.:tu1i*, WuA rti'-vi^m 
r.jM, I . • ntVuf lad *H fruaul* d. I l^-- 
\^*'\<' th tl-o ]^*Mt?jh- '-^htv ^J?.^d:<v 

I V ad ifOt ti. ;rL' as. :,i;aiit- t- TM>A>L 

V. ijiu'-' l^M'In .xlth, ?hlrfi aiv 

r.an Kif^d < i *»M, nor ?lv vvo«1 
anv ari*H^s i4 i>H.»M# UsKa rv in K»*<^I,, 
'ot att«no ii^i' iT><nf^ ^lu!^t•iinos. uiTd 
iUi jjot.knov. :ih' thinit .w>ui 

rKSOf.: *r!vr<' loav Ik\ 4m!< t i 
.riulfi^f «•( |i-t»pl*' .\\ho. l^Miii . L!^l5L 
iuA vlio ao» an ' vt, r^Tf^^'tnttn : ih** 
l.atd i»f .husr. ' i i* lh<» V%ho{t' po.ft >- 

^lon h^*^ t .r ru <*il t»f. ttUf .o^+* 
; (^p^» i*n' ::ot tht i^o !ifir<| t!v* 
I'^tU* <L o^pc: : • )<v fi, and. dorliv -nT'-dv 
TKNOf. o\}rt-{ \v!)t^m th'- iMiyf^'^-ion 
r«*» .'f.ai, ! m1< o- ?a th« f 'IVi 

in* a 'J4t:dili<'«i nH'Mi^H'i of tlu* T*]**^^^!* 

.iiiri»fiia of n: .i»a- iO.*l !d<'hly -.r»«f 
<ah/**<{ t'i*'i''»' '^**^t 'Hh! oxfM'. 
«/ tht' kiiid ' i vai<*h H««^j>ok* an«l 
ac f\« aiplin«<: ai ta< Uuidrhtir^ oud 
lauJii !/ 'il U. t^.i l.M'SM -iiri 

Thi- JKSOI. t'aid^lifU". <!• .; 

I\SI. a!)<j !aij iua.u-^,. altuf.f^ i^i ^. a 
ti m nro tjinm i-hfy i-fimpatttT^i J ht* 
I . I Of I uat i> ;.M*^"» a*. J <'oart»»>.n m 
.1 .i:r. u^'vm! h:i iiiaMl |iro;;r,aa '1 1h* 
latitlKT u$Ur* u».a.i; tidtan* .trf v*, * lly 
i .'^'♦ntial Wh.iJ vm* rtuti in iuufi^ 
a M|K»r;itii It ln-t * c*tti and «^>alitton of 
M1'>'<H.' a;d d;>:s in hira.'-U.L' 

f(iiuati »n woak5 work to,:<thfr 

ttt'Aaai I t'» .n imojm). An^* «'!iat 
to hojp V.iK* \)u <»f stti 1« nt? 

:h'.>i. :lnKit thr I' S I. vr.iili Ifn^i*- full 
o» ♦"ati.u a « I ai/ :^ '•f our . a'dy 

. .♦lipL*- .ari* t»..iai»d > »o:»'ly. Su»*h 
i •H»|.,ijt '.a .11 * < :a ri^ »iia* t»> ! i.* oli* 

• ♦ a 'tt uii. Li r' • diu, fi ititinal 

t Ifl jLx' { : ,f'!tM;., .A oxiv piV. '."ly. 
^AvU^A'i^ ill. I. a:v! tht* \4rban 
l.*;ttn^ .\\ »\[A Mn >\ t j ;aiif»nt 

kf* J t.dKau' aPwut. Wo •n«:- 1 i-u;- 
1*! prt^lrs^fetnr! <'oaijH't.j:v, itui 

yf t*;\*s^.n* if! : : jnr!.irJ> ;a5d t-x* : . <*f?a 
\'iit:^ [*H a*'* .1- «lptHt^4-^^ } \*iit« 
p.< .-ui . ! ?•« ;.«ri/ ifitifi vd.i*'!. 
..• . < *iifMa .lad h' i.M* iJ« -n u< ti*<' 
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At The Elemuiicary Level 

By Jo«rfJna Vaiicw O'KcQfp 

Ki*adintf m the* clempntiity levrl if* 
tiU too often iinumHl hi the field of 
;^gl!i4i a^; a sccwid Lingimse. At the 

riding It wii tmK^tad tlKtt WiR Ar- 
ticular skilt arra get more nnxignitkm 

t)'K<?cf<% Hiwi^ E:^-- Title I 
KSH>t ProRnim ^orWng at flio Key 
fMHKil m Arifatgt^ twH of- 

ft^ Jo ilhare her fittmptate^^^ 
raphy- irf rrrtdinji t<*tK and mateAils 
Ihnt iAe has in her teadiiiiB ot 
reading cm the ^mitnt^iry teyd/T^ 
sumo materiab haw aho h«*cn used 
with natiw speakers m etetwnlary 
mldu^ fkbgrara^. Ptihlfi^firts* act 
druses as wcB a^ order numbers are 
iiK^Utded. 

1. Motimtor Activity Card Kits 
iSinser: 8VE^ Society for Viminl 
Eduction. Inc. 1345^pK'er>vy Park- 
way. Chic^ lUindiii e06\4} 

Initial CSonsonants - No. lOOS 
~ Fiiinl roTOommls - No, 
LttttR Vowels - No. 1007 
Short Vowels - No. J008 
i^cm^H^nant Blende Bingo - No. lOl l 
Con^mant Digraphs - No. 1012 

I found lliese kits very useful for be- 
innninii »tudHits erf English with \t?ry 
Ihnited proficiency. It also moFt 
helpful to stadt»ntK who have some En- 
filish twt need reinforcement in cor- 
rect pronunciation, in simple Kiiellinp. 
and vocabulary. Students In groups of 
two to eight can use the kit by them- 
Helves in the regulir cla^srootn with 
thr guidance nf a r«»liable 'inwldy" an 
a volunteer aide, or a teacher. In- 
cluded in the above lijrt are kits th?it 
prove* helpful to Spmijih-spoakinR 
studtnttfi. They are attractive in color 
and cniKiihle with tissue |iniK*r. 

2. The Reading Helpers: f.rrc/,< Two 
thnntdk Seven by (Horin Orlick (The 
lk)ok'I-d>, Inc. 14 in ^ 37th St / Brook- 
lyn, New York 11218) 



Mt kuml I2adt i^w^reise cxm h© 
(Mm^^ ami (hspllmted cm dittoes 
fw el^^'ork or homcwotk. tJscd 
ortgtl^fty te Ni^' Ytirk for Puerto 
IliciSi stirfmts and ^CKhmd dialect stu- 
ifeals. ■■ . - ' 

3, Welfx^im ht Kn^UfA by TlnmiJ? 
Ltemon? - RevlHcd Edition, 1974 (Re- 
f^i( ruHibOiins Oo*^ Inc- T*o 
A\v , New Y6rk;New York 1fK)16> 



I^el2 No.212rt 
f^el3 -No, 2130 
rx»vel4-No. 2140 



Level 5 -No. 2150 
T^^velG^No. 21fi0 
J^el7-No. 2170 



Moat useful for classroom teachern of 
non-English-speaking students with 
varying U*vels <»f jiroficiency. Con- 
ceptu:il in approctch. each lesson 
teaches Ixisie skills incrementally. A 
•♦buddy** or aide can -use this easily 
liocaus<« there are explicit directions 
for both the teac her nnd pupil on the 



Level t . No. 18073 Level 4 - Ntn I«17G 
leveL2 -No. I«074 Level 5 - No. 18077 

a^a.j«u^m^ , , ... , 

U^ful to tlK? student who fe tokinji 
EHQL dn3«»s. He urn, take the i>dc* 
hmne for irvkw and reinforcement of 
gramnKiticd 9tructun« and vocabu- 
lary atavrtly It?arm^ Attnictively il* 
hf^mted^ it pravkk^ the tau^t with 
help in rraiMnir nral ^umtin^t comttre- 
Iwmiott, 

4, The Miami tingui.^ti0 lReader$$: 
ESL - The Fmt and JSmwif Lei^ 
lM^sf(»m^ twenty KHie separate student 
tiookn lukl Iwwty-one w'tKirate wbrk* 
bfxiks in. e Heath and Co^ P,0. ^ 
3172, Richmond, Virginia ^12^) 
^fH'cii^illy desii^iK^ for Spanif* j^k^- 
ers. Field4ested in Ftorkia and OdI- 
fomia. Starting one «lep before the 
i^^ual reading program, it helps j?lu- 
denlH gain oral/aural nixistery of the 
nKiteriab they are expected! to read in 
the reguLv reading prograiii It alsa> 
prov^trfrK new grammatical pottemn 
and tumdwrtting tnsjctice. I found this 
to be very uwfiU to the f'piutish-speak- 
Ing and Korean stutlents because it 
concentrates on ovenwning the pho- 
nological and mor|ihologiral proWems 
eneountered iw a maiority erf thatv 
students. Th^ Hte>ry ctmlenls are of 
interest to varving age levels and are 
of multi-ethnic orientattons, 

5. Bill hfartin Reading Strieti: pul>- 
ltsl«*d l>y Scott Foresman and Com- 
\n\txy 

For students of varj^ing proficiency 
k«velK and for different age levels con- 
triining books of different topics :ind 
interesting to nil ages. An important 
feature is reading with rhythmic and 
nufsical aaompmiment. Can lie its(*d 
riK a .short listening activity as well. 
TlM*re i.. plenty of vonibulary and 
^r;i?n?nattc;il »<*i^fore<*ment. ^ Fifty 
btjoks wi<h caswtle tn|H>s. I found 
thc*se liooks very- }>opular among ele- 
mentary ehildn-n ag<^l six throtigh 
tweh-e; e:m U* us<tl as individual or 
group work to rulniinatt* a TESOL 
K'sson or langu;ige arts lesson. 

Itotrmar. Inc, 
Thirty Ixioks ami reconis are in this 
s<^t. For elemetit.try grrtdes, hut can 
he used with junior ht^b students. 
Small, bandy Ui^iks with records in 
tlH' l>;»ck jHMcki'ts. The readings ac- 



comtKinled with miisiCv |>lus rhymes 
:ind fKmm f<«* stt|H4i»mt*ntarv '^fv- 
iti«4. Clin tie ttsc^d for stiort llst^lng . 
activity; About ton of ^ Iwffefi are 
afc^ in Tt Sf^nit* edition. 
wi^ kinrfpt^arten ^throu^ &fed " 

7, Engtish Ahmnd the M^orld imh^ 
Ui^^ Uy Scfrtt Foit^iiiUi : 

to supplement ^ tho Httiemat 
books and rtwrds, Sinrti'S inchKlc» 
i^b tai>es» ree^irds, reading 

oinfe, pai^*rFr n teatdierSj manual*- 
rBttfiSentT: trote* - workt kHifo*.^ practice ^ " 
IKidH ^nd ti*sf pwte. £^ be uwd for 
jimiof and «!ntw high studmtH hs well 
;ts Ciiementiry students^ depending isB 
the pnrficiency lewis. Tfw» iKKrterd 
and flash cards are quite useful, por- 
tioifcirly for the^teactier who hm bo 
tin** to tdh*\'elw atid c»It«H<^vfemafai^^ 
Hh* visunl materials have l>mi dKwrti 
to dev<4op cmiceptual fikilte well oii 
E^irfi femgiKise skifK Howew^thfe 
is a iHige series and one moKt pidc and 
droc^ w K*)t woukl W(>rk 
lar program. 

8/ tfirrnm^f Bmie Skith Thrmgh 
MitHirMy fLtp Palmer (EducatkirKil 
Activittes, Ina. Frw|iort, New York 
1J520) 

A collection of original and simple 
game Hings and rhythmic movement 
m^tivitk^ <Ha phonograph it»rords for j 
children in c^lerm^nt'iry gmdeji, Bofh^ 
fun and eiluinrtkmiil. D<^lgned for wse 
with ITead Start Jiod st>eml educa- 
tion pmgrams. but ixirticidarly effec- 
tive with KSOL y<wnp childn^n. Top- 
ics inchide sf/es. colors, foodn^ h<»w 
iictivlties, eV% I f«iund these reconla 
v<»ry usefttl in reinforcement of vocab- 
ulary ar^d grjimmar by m<nns of mu- 
sical and manipulative activities, 

a Capitaliza^hn and Panttuation: 
Pnfftntms fur ndiiidi/^diTed fnatrtic- 
Hon, A. R, C In* l^khard Boning (Bar- 
nell Ixrft. Ltd. 9ri8 Thurch Street. 
Rildwin, New York 11510) 
I have used th<w materials with ten 
and .twelve year olds who haw l»een 
in the IJeitt^l States for a year or so 
and who xhh<\ h<»lp in the basic me- 
chanics of writing and sfielling. The 
exerrii^es devekip the writing c^mpn*- 
hension skills in an imTement.il way. 
An im|Kirt:int feature is a sclf-testing 
t xercMSi' at tlie emi of each k»sson. 

10 The Fitsf Talhing Slory Book: 
The StH ond Talking lUH>h imbllsbed 
b\' So>tt Foresman 
Kxeelk-nt stories for listening and 
re. dine. I use lioth storii's in our 
"TKSOL Library*' in the KSOL -lass- 
riH>«ts. E,a<'h seri€*s contains twi«nty- 
one lively, interesting stories: fcdk 
t.iles of va'-ious countries, poptdar 
stories of t<*, u-s of int€*r<»st for elemcHi- 

Can tinned on page 16 
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in Metfine up ihk first mue irnr 
Tenth y^^ar ns a im^fessiomit vrfiimi- 
mtiim H'^ Wifmt the pmt^ prsent^ and 
next- pretHihnts k> V0mmmt4 ^ tkry 
urmtd, f'ft frm iiue^^umM a^kieh srem 
fo Alt f$skiHt quitff ij//rn of late In imrf 
liy ffiembets tif mr wganuutim. The 
gm*j$titpm uvrv: What is to be our pro- 
i$^sioml petition /^stAc seeming Cim- 
ffivt heiu'een tCSL and biiinnnal/hi- 
euttuml edtMttmtf ttnd. (Ht*eti the 
foment criiitiKm o/ many o/ the am{h>- 
tinfitiat ttThniquea. what ahouUi feavb- 
ern do? The faHoaintt are the re- 
fifKknfiet^ fehhh we reveiwd. Note that 
Pn*side^t (lahfan rm'rm/ h^h of thi's^' 
quPfftiQnsi in the tast issue vf the iVm/'^r* 
fetter am! that Dr. Atatif^ 
them in this v^nue in Part It of' hifi 
jrtiele. The Editor. 



Harold B, Allen 

Whfti (HIlK^rt rtv !iw wmte on **Rn- 
gliRb Idiom and V tfdh^h Cullun' in 
kngtinh Ixtnguafie T'^nching in »l.in- 
airy, 1949, ho, liko other teachers of 
En^j^ih in mm-KngliRh-f?p<nikin^ anm- 
fries, was wi^H riwirr th;it KSL «Icj<'s 
not pmcepd m a cultural viicuum. In 
the March. " iKHue erf the scime 
foumal A. V. P. Klliott s;ikl (\h 
"One of the greatest heneBt*^ to lie 
gained from the study of n fnr«Mf(n 
langatge, if it in proi^ertly taught, is 
fiome imxigin;itive insight into the way 
of life of the {leople who st)eak it/' 
He then explained that **properly 
taufjht** nietiUH **l*'iught jso as to re- 
late the languiise t > fhe hfe and ac- 
tivity of its 8pe^ikcrs.*' 

WfH»n Roliert I^idoV Uni^uistics 
AcrcAs Cultures apt>earcd in 1?>57, it 
fierfornied a great sc^rvice to the pro- 
f€»sstnn. not hy,n Hudden revclati<*n of 
unsus|>ect<*<f truth Init hy its overt and 
detailed expression of what exfvri- 
enced teachers had known right along 

that good teaching of a language 
€7dls for teaching its culture at \hv 
*«nie tinv'. Indred, in the foreign 



fii*id tt <rften wax hot ttic te?K4ier at 
fault when lultnre was ««*glwfc^l: it 
Wiis mim» likely to go\wnt«ental 
pf4iry* Whm prepsiring textUnikH in 
Rgy|»t twnty M>nrs ago i recidf In^m^ 
tcUd tiy tinni^^trv Titlidnts- tteif -to he^ 
usi*d in tlje sthcK^fs ttie texttKxUcK must 
descrtiv Kgyptian life in Rngh'sh,' not 
life in tin* tJnitiHi States w Knglaml, 
In tliis cxHintry stK'iai mkl pii^litical 
dcwhipnientK h^n1* quite rei^'ntly {>ut 
extraordiwiry einplwsu^ u{«m 
might he called the tntltttral t^hwent 
of KHL teaching. Un<k*rstandah1y, in 
a sittmticm where tlie foreign langitago 
is ^tH1ken within the gent*ral AnM»rican 
tndtund arefi. this vmphasis is mHH*s- 
Kirv. It is al^4» uiiderstumlalrie iliiit 
with this suffal4<n expjtnsiim tif emu 
rern tl«*n» shtndd apjH»ar tm the m^w 
a great many *lohnny"<'t>mi»-latelii's 
*vlv*oping it up fur wh:it ti;is IwHunu* 
kmmn ns hilingual iHlucatiim. With 
Contifwod on Page *t 
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' fiiWo^^itf xtin tito^'t ByfHiKttht^tiC' 

f tlHx^ itf tfit* mitt E^tkh rti& 
turc* who ftn^ that at last their rk4t 
iniJtiii^r identity is Mug rwoRtiia^^ 
r «wch tess sy^ixUhetic with 

ami ^itovvitmirat, whu liaw shnpiy 
timtid 4 AttY new hand^agim lor per-^ 
^mm^ttwttmib^ regain 

I jiiit iwt iHicVtiiouthiDg tlKi Jolu^- 

lati»lics, m matter h«iw worthy tMf 

10 lejirn ^methlRit of tlin hi^ 
tory of KSL and what l^L acttia^ 
iH a |inif<^*«ional di^ciplhK*. That 
hiatoriioit tKickRrmmd wooW reveal <ti 
th^ i|g|iit imy i^nlnHttntii^ or si>(tt 
bclwci^^ bilingual educrat ion and 
TESSt is ^IXH^j?, and thiit it can 
hp fii«imta im^ only mit of perHfetcnt 

TESOL at ihvi tin^ has an i^rgan^ 
2S?ttionai n^sponHibiHty, and itB nKW- 

: bc*ii^ i^\t^ a personal re»p(mstbiUty/ 
tf^ ^ptihlicizc in every wtty> with spe- 

_^riil :wiicAii for niching Jcey persmi» 
iC iH^iiic^ and edurat^ tl^ idmpla 
fcift that •«^ching Kiigtlidi as n sec- 
cmd or fo» * lanpiafie is a prnfe»- 
fiionnl dfe?ci, w 4luit tiy very defini- 
fion of language {ncorporntes the 
teacttlns of the 6iH.t)nd culture as well 
as the t^ecand language. Ijet it be 
fmown that TEfJOL hsis the larger, 
tl^« alt*embracmg« drcle. Wc are all 
in !hi« caune together. 

But I am r^rlwpw more <*onremed 
atxHii aiKither recent devi»1o|>nu'nt. 
thb time a m'gative one — the failure 
fli the paKt two national admmkitni* 
tfons to cany on with adinjuate sup- 
port for our ESL responwhiltties and 
npporttinitres in other countries. The 
decltm^ in lep»s!ative appropriations U 
t^rttculariy Hhameful at a time wlH»n 
hillitms of dollam are goiftg to the 
military hut when the overseas de- 
m^tnd for English has expanded Inv 
mpnsumhly. Here» too, TESOL h^is 
an obligation to s«?e that^memA^rs 
of tli# relevant bouse and senate com- 
mitt(*es twcome aware not <mly that 
TT5SL is a profcssl^wial discipline call* 
Ing for professional pn»panition. not 
only that federal support for our lonjr* 
astabiished English teadiing programs 
has eiyi^ diminiKticd or di»ap|»eaitKl. 
but e^cialiy that the renewal of- these 
pmgntms on a massive sc^ale m a bc»t- 
ter^tiinfrihutton to international amity 
than whatever military h^irdwait* cfmld 



iioaght for nn iiiivjdent expemtl- 
fii»^, I pnqwise th It <iffi<4atfy TlS^OL 
ntoiint t^'^^^rfw^ mfrtrnurtion cimi* 
paija* to nni^ nH*fiit«^rs tt^ t^^wrttl 
c<»ii^}^iima! wttHuiiti^ m eduisitioa 
mut Mkvi0k aftuty am not- going: 
to get what is needefl by liewniling the 
sttuatiim and mfttng on our handa 



Mary FInoeehiaro 
Pfwident 1970-71 

" ^our^ two^ i^ivHiiUKly^ i*iHiple t|ttt^ 
tions would warmnt 4Kiges of disc^^ 
ndbcL Anjt (dluratkntal i^surv incfuding 
as it diK^ the inh^etion of aft indeft* 
niiv variety of leamei^, " teacliers; 
Kcltods ^md wnnmuuitii'H eait nevw 
have an **etthCTHar** answff. Wh«i, in 
addition^ politfcjd' or other "fare^ tils*^ 
tort the rmlitk^s ef tlw learning situ* 
atkin withmit sut&!k*nt regard fi>re:H4t 
impiPs pn*M<*nt and futun^ wdlfarr, the 
ahswer becomes cwn tnotQ compteiu 

Let i»» loiA at your quc^tion^ m hi- 
lingtml-biculturat education It ^elnml 
to nw tliiit in orckv to arrivt* at vtidtlf 
ani!(Wi*rK^ ms must: 

1, }5tH*k a mon* exact definition of 
tite terms •'hilinguid** and '^hieultural**. 
For wliom is the program intended? 
What are its developmental and ter- 
minal objective? Tt^ fact of having 
a j^sani^i vft Itafiati 'surname or ir 
twtiwn or blade skin does , not mean 
that the pupil does not almidy know 
standjtrd Engli54i. Morpovi^r, we Hhcnitd 
raiKp our sfl^ta in any dij^cu^oon of 
bilioMU^d eduaitk>n. Sch(H>lM Miould 
enable a!l students to learn one or 
more foreign langu?ipes and to appre- 
ciate not only tteir mitive culture* and 
imv other culture, but a plur;.Uty of 
cultun^. 

2L Obtain a mm-e KpeciiSe knowf^* 
iHlge of the |K>lnts on the continuum 
of ivitive and second Language skills 
on which each leamef may be at any 
particular moment. Oral and/or writ- 
ten tests should be prepared in a va- 
riety of languages for leamen; of dif- 
ferent af^ levels. 

3. Consider diverse objectives, cur- 
ricula, materials, methmis, e\'aluation 
procedurCK and teacher skills (e.g., 
knowledge of the learners* lanuuafiet 
which will tic afT<rt<*d by the followini^' 
minimal variables: a> the agt* hovels 
of learnere i pre-school. fix to nine» ten 
to twelve, thirtcH^n to sixteen,- hixt(>en 
and above > ; bMhe types of classnmrrf 
nrganhation available in the commu- 
nity for language learners; c* tlie 
number of tangmg^ learners in the 
program; d* the ixtriety of language 
and cultural backgrounds represent^nj; 
e.g., does ihe native language have a 
writti*n form?; e^ the degree of the 
Iearner*s literacy in the mother tongue; 



ei thi* yeoTK o/ srhoftfing in the nntnt» 
emiiUry or iti fht* priH^teuR rtintmuftity; 
f ^ th«* >**wv iff M^htn^ting in the |>rej«i*nt 
fWtuttunily; jgv tN^ ai^iU^Uty h\ 

mmiiy kn \\Mch ih^ sd«iol IwEtt^^r 
the it/fe of ihf^ ffupil at enti^^ into 
jidiiHiJ either in tb^^ fomier w the tnw^ 
i*ttt i*omimmity : 4hi* time vf his enf ry 
into a cla^^s, it ^«hmtid K» «>l>vkHu< by 
now that m> c4isy ahnww cm^l^^^ 
iteming. 

INwtit me to make a few comments: 

1. will iMike difIl^^-. 
eitt cKMti.indi>$ on ttm ^tocd ami on the 
n^mmunity.^ For examiile, yoitnjc chil- 
dtea wh0 do not kncni$r English shotitd 
learn ctmeepts in social Ktudies^ ;wi- 
vnce and matht^maties in thtir mcHher 
trntgue far as long as mtlly ncwu^iry. 
They j^uittld. iKWiscver^beiwn^^ 

for |*ysical eihiisitimi, art, mt^kr 
mwitional activities with RngRsh- 
sfH'aking rfiiWren from ffw» very fimt 
ckiy of scKt«il, li^ruclion in English 
should take aa;ount <d the child^H too- 
ciaf ami affective needs and should be 
hfis^ nn an interdii^ciplinary ap- 
prosieh. Hits would make it fiossiiile 
for him^ or- Ikh" to Ih» |ilaec«d in cfcisses 
with nsUivt* Engtif^ siieakern'of ttie 
K-mie age grtiep as quickly as feasiWe. 
tOriily, inftirmnl evahiatkm would 
hc»lp determine * when leameni «re 
ready -to enter "tmrwition** or *'rc*gu« 
tar** dasscH. > 

Older sttidents who may liaw 
lttH*n to »:^ool or thcwe above nixteen 
who have particular interests or aspira- 
tfcms w*ill need a spi'dal currk«ulum 
taught by e<«pecially trained teachers. 
Departments of Education or apim>- 
printo organmitiom) working in cuop- 
enttt<ai with cl^iSHixxmi teachers Hh<»utd 
firovide individual study kits for these 
Kttidents. 

2. TTh* entire* school and commu- 
nity pupila teaclK?rs» parents^ mem- 
lK»rs should bo' helped to develop 
fcH?tings of mutual acceptance and eo- 
operatton. 

a. Very frankly, having lived 
through it as a mm-Knglish speaking 
child of immigmnts. I dre.id the 
thought that measures beinff ndN'orated 
b>' sonie people today will plunge us 
into .Hegrcgated schooling. I and otb*»r 
teac'liers and supervti^rs have been 
fi^bting s<*^reji{ati<m since 1940 txTauNc 
we IxHMme jtainfully aware of two ma- 
jor facts: a ) It is \'ery tfomfortable for 
.*^>ine teachers and adminit^trators to 
protest that pupils with minor lin- 
uuistte problems ant* not yet **readv ' 
to enter the mainstream of the school; 
and 2* Retarding the le;»niin« of tl>e 
doniimint language of the ct>mmunity 
makes it extremely difficult for k»arn- 
ers to move eaNily out of a gbc»tto in 

* _ Continued on Next Page 



4ii?lHt* they miy he liv^^ 

provicfc mid fnforcc mfcRiinrdi^ whirh 
Witt C!nable aH i*ttilont« to Irani in ^ 
^m^r1^vhMt m best far them dhm rrfn- 
ftiremg ibek \mn* that ttey inm 
fcrim>: ta roUitn pricte in thi^ir native 
' l$mgiifi^ iitid cirftwe fa w^HKliHrfiil 

olhi*is ait* ImmHig their l*mw«iui*.>: 
ta riiti*f th«* imtwrsHlw of th«^f chofct> 
fin a Icwl with ttwir pe©r»r and in bc^ 
pjirticiiKitins imnnlwm of the* 
comnHitiity t/ they jh^ ^f^^^r 



^tviuM i>n;iW<ni to fmwti:?:e and to 



RSLhns tii»oii taught {htii Ihrrof^auW 
be wkfcmv ttf •^lu.il iim^ for th<* ck*- 
velo|?ttic»rtt of miiintiTfinnce of thr^ 



, \Vith tekW^ to your fitecomt quc^h 
t'mu Vd like to toention some as^fjecte 
^ th<» aiurfio-Unsuat mettnrf which I 
would delete; 0.fj., rote nietttf^rbtatkin 
of dtiiloHUeH or niodrl sentcftt:p«: nn 
m^«rch^ <rf fjattinm drill* lor the |nir- 
I)o«ie of **ovwIeamiiur; the Kin on 
rendinff until ;tftrr a hmg /lural-oral 
peruid fwU ela|»jed; the Km on keeping 
th^ l€«ict o|ien an the teadiCT reads 
atoud: the Km on vt^rKtlizing «mmmrtr 
fiilw Ki*^ on timcher or tvxt rmkIi'Isq; 
the Kin on tnimlatbn < whew Kuch 
activity would he feasible ) ; the Km on 
_mm the Ktudent*H cutturcf aj«. ,i point 
of de|)artun» m npinopriate teiichlnff 
pn^f^nttntions. 

1 wcmtd itwteitd like to empKisi?^ 
flie fottowiuB pointis <m mtdition to 
tlie oppoHites of the alwe): 1 > Both 
Kibit ftirnvUion and eoRnithre rode 
theurtt^ 8h«mld Iv u*?ed in preaontation 
and pnicti«»: 2> The mntent should 
tndudr nmatits frtrtn othor kcKkiI <lis- 
eifitines as well n» ni.'deri,'ilji which 4ire 
relevant to thi* stttck^ntH themsflvps l^e- 
viiUM* tluy art* n-lated to happt^ninpK 
and places in their cuinmunity and to 
their cntlfural Kuk«ruund: 3 ) ("ontent 
and nti^thodolofjy slnaild lie pfnpmntiV 
Moreover tht»>' slvmld he mcKlifiett in 
harmony wiih the resc>un*es in the 
cH>mmunity ; nd the students* learning 
rhythm anu styh^s: 4> rmviHion 
should l>o madr for pnnip .letivitic^ 
ami iH^r teaching; 5> Unjiuistie ;ind 
cultural m;iteri:ilH already pr'*sentc*<l 
HKndd be consi-iotisly reintrociuccd 
wlu*ni*v<»r feasihlo in mon» i»xtende<I 
corit«'\ts and in different socm>-etdturat 
.situalions; 6^ !*upils should K* holjjcd 
to rccii;:ni/c ;tnd to pnKfiut* the utler- 
anccs \vhii4i sjw\'iki»rR necni to cxpn»ss 
tbr various anctiim^i which ImunaRe 
fH*T\e^ in real life The fioil should l>c 
communicative comjietence: that ik. 
students should acqttiro the ability to 
r<*coeni/e corn;ri and appropriate Ian* 
uuaue and to use it both cornn^tly and 
appn>|>ri.itelv in the si^ecifu socio cid- 
tund situation in whic*h the* ciinimuni* 



heftr nod mid; tbtf H tby fdiotthi \m ottentitm to the dewJotmie^ 0f 
hc^lfic?d to internalize a «rammnr ofj theories of second lanatttge ti^iehmi: 
e^fit^tancv; 8^ Erroni HttidentH ninkeV and leamfng IKtt might prmJhMhe- 
slH^old he ronectcd iirfth eomnwmN^f^^^ 

sen^ and gn\nt tst^nrftivily/ ?Vir e^i- : i^ykiits hi tt^ design nnd tmp^^ 
pte. %vhcm itfiidenta are exprof^sinR ttcm of t^nulish lanpuaRp proprani??; 
themselves erealK-ely, errow which do ' •theories' of fw^d lan^tase 
. nul impede comprrhwtfop j*oukt be learning have been tJ^ subiect of con-^ 

tie allov^ini to Hijoy manv sn^tt suc-. - ' «r -f.^a^^^r^ 
Cf^^. For exaoiple honuwirkiueiRn- 
nwntH >4hmdd i» soms^K^ m tttt* 
content- of most ta^ts tUmuId be im- 
. nonncTd in ad%'ance: pmtse nhould tie 
jrfven ^»4HWwr pnssiWe; student« 
slKnik twwiniird to direct ntiny 
of Itw actfvitfe» hi M^hidt they will lie 
iv«ked to enfirttje; 10) IVsto Kbuuhf 
theasure d^erete eU^nent?) of fcinRt«^i^ 
for dlitfim^stie purt3<»«^ hut imtnarflly 
tlK» moTo motivating inleRmtive ^UIr. 

In J^um, my dtntr John» to^ answer 
both >*otn- qiiesttons, t<?achitl8 s^twutd 
^at^<ed to the k^wl of art. *i^e en- 
t{nisia>4ic. em|^tthc»tic concetiuHl, 
wi'U-prepffwd teacher c^mnot help b»M 
Ih* a consummate artist. 



Uin^l N. Cantptiett 
President 197 1 72 



In your Hter of Decemlier 2, ip7r>, 
you su|{gestc*d tKit there might l>e 
iamw interest^ in my opinioi^ on two 
ginu-nd cjuc»stions that are currently 
upi>ennost in tin* miiKls of the TKSOI^ 
memlK-rshfp. "IT^w quwtioOK have to 
do with TI<:St)L*s mle in bilinfiail t-^ 
U(*ation and mih terichers' inodific 
tifms of the audk>-ltnmi^d .a|H>ro:ich 
tKnt might tie supgisted by recetit re- 
search in scctmd lanuuoK'e mftuisiticm. 

AlthouRh this is not the forum fc^r' 
a teufithy consideration of the role of 
KSL in the clevelo|Mnent of bilingual/ 
bicniltural c»ducation projrr^^nis for the 
• yottthn of our*country, a ccniple of ncv 
tions do occur to me tKit mi^ht \x* 
w>Mh including here for future '•on- 
sideratiim and argument. 

In"a sen?^. th<»se of us in ESL/KFU 
from timc^ touR bef«)re the inc-eption 
of TKSOL as a pnifessional orjraniza* 
ttftn and l>efon» tin* Pilinpuaf Kduca- 
tlcm Aii. have worked tcnvnrd pmvid- 
inn |H»c»ple with an opportunity trt 
K*rome bilingual /bicultural. Kt» KSf. 
scholar that I have ever met Kis in- 
cjiKled in his/her curricuhr plans 
cUert supprc»ssion of a leamer*s native 
language or culture. On the other 
hand, it has not l>eai an merricHng 
fMinciph held dcvtr by every KSL 
scKtlar that in each Aitu;ition tKit 



turifet It KeUj: Tweti^^ 
toHes of Lanffuspe TeachmR>, In 
tWbf gt»nerattoH we K^ve moctljS^l o^sr 
collectrve asmimptiim?? (to use ^ Ed. 
Anthony*s,(erm> again and a«ain at^ 
we have enfeirged our ffanie of refer 
ence toint%d<» not only tite ronltttnt- 
tions of Unj^iiti^ic^ to^^ t^^^ 
huiklinit, of Soc?r*^gyc 
Anthrot^tc^ and Kckiratioo as w^L^ 
To date the mos* siimifi^int jp^im ^ 
that Imva lieen made, towards o ^'ii " 
tfw^iK of fettowt^ge from ttm^r ^it^n- 
f dines, and the onlv signiflnittt •ire- 
sc'jtrcli in devfdopinfi'u viable Jheiuy 
of secfmd language acqu$«ititin Imvn^ 
come from thcwe sc*holars who are most 
dosety asS4ici<ded with TESOI^* 

Ttierp in a diffeeeitee between bHinr 
fiualism nt^ bilingtmf erfwcaffoff. The 
first uwilly han to do with-the ffefini^ 
fmn of pwicesseH and conditions whic4f- 
result in mme ctegree of linguistic 
^ rcmtpetenct* In" two langua*.r^. Tlie 
latter with the implementation 
schc^aKtie progmms that are d<»si^r..»d 
•to prmnde cff^portimities f«ir >iiuk*nt*^* 
ae<iui«ition trf a second language ana, 
the maintenance and n<*rnial develop- 
n>ent of a home language. It secnw 
eminently dejir ti» me that ^holar* 
ship* jKist, present and future, tKit 
j?ertaim to Mirtfftmfhm carrif»d c^ut 
bv TKSOK scholars should be c:irc- 
fully , «insidered by educators wlw 
wish to <*stablish hilingjial r</i/ftifm.% 
fm>gnims. There should lie no con-^ 
diet of tntereftts Itere. 

On the fjUOFtion of recent r<*s<virrh. 
and the iniplications for mofHfication ^ 
of cotirses l»as(Hl UfKm the audio-lin 
goal approach. t\v<» iKiints m^^d to Iv 
made at the out>iet <1) (Massnictm 
ti*;icbers are in fact cpute capable of 
grasping the im|>ort of the hunianiyui- 
ticm mfA en>*»nt suggested by recent re- 
search in Hectmd I-tnguaMe A<vjuisi 
t itm. ^ 2 > Kew dassroon) ten<*liers havt? 
evf«r complc»tety scild tK'ir souls to 
strict mcM'KtntCTd interpretation ofTiiv 
guage tf»ac+iing as j<ome have inter- 
pret chI the tcH^hniclues of the A -I* 
method, I dare sny that there Ivts 
K^n n huge* ct>llective si«h of relief 
as tc^Jichc^rs h^ve l^een iiifornne<l thai 

CQntinued t^n Xext Va^* 
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v€m^m fcH^^ student V Bctf- 
"t^iiftytni h hit" attitiKh*>r, i\h ability to 

p;iiwm*i\ his puiU, rtc, eh\, nre vifcil 
jr4<»itif»iit$ in tJie ti^acWntf-tearnms l^ir- 
iirffijmj; «mielW^ thai they feiv'e iis 
iiank* >^ kmiwn ail nlong. - Poriuii^ 
^:<» sh^ lx» tiKKuri»d th;lt tlH*rt» is 
tiaihini; mlHwntly diirg^'itnif? in th> 
^tfffitfxtB^t the \ni2di04i&giml nppfXKu'h 

h«4ihvior lang rts we x^rc srnsitht* 

.frii* Hrnsiim to thrm. nnd rc^fKmtl 
to them, then, lio niattt»r Uic niellHKl. 
M a JUJcirf ctraiKSB of hohiff 

fw lunv do^ni^i from exfirrts to rc*plmv 
\hfv^ of tfv A-L method. They wtuU? 
; da >v^^^ tntHt liieir mtuHianH 

m ta the 2i|>prt4)rirlteness of counn^ 
omtenl ,tTftd elaj^niom imntHjures rt*? 
Ibin relrtte tltetn ft* the oldened iwhhIs 
and interests nf their ^tidents. 

A! H:{itHn*r- 
l^nn^ident nm TA 

j^^ Itiliti^Uul/Bk'Ulluml K<lne:i- 
-Hkk^ iR/UK i «*nfi»red the seeiie in iho 
titr MXtirM, th<» only proft»ssinnnl or 
g:tnt/.nf ton spt^ i:dt/inu in ihe n<H^ls of 
te:KTh<TH of tbf non-Fnf*lish s|Kvikm^ 
was TKSOL. As I nvafl, TKSOI. wettf 
on record in New OrU^ans. enciorsmu 
WHnciml ^^ducytion for TKSOL slu 
dentj^ \vlH*n tin* vofK^»pf was not yv\ 
In vo>jiie. 

Ni>w that H/BE is in full s%vt^^ anH 
that there ari» entnigh praetitionc^rs to 
form aiK>lfK*r profc»i<suniaI or^ani/^J- 
tion, \u* havt' another rliih to j«Mn 1 
f«H» It IIS a natural dev<'lnpnit»nt in thi* 
propa^atton of the nfxru*s. S<imeday 
tlH»rt' niav evfo Ih> a n<x*d for an or- 
jjjtniication a\\U^ TETSK Teachers 
of English to SfH»akers of English. 

I j^e no conflict lietween TKSOI. 
ami H/HK» and certainly no n<vd for 
TESOL to tie di^fenxiw rdnnit ckar^eH 
of ••in;ipf>ropriate?u»s.s.** We cannot 
give all I^/BK t^vichors and adnunis- 
trators what they m*ed A*^ far as cotn- 
)>etini: for n>eniU»rship. wo*re not even 
reaching our {K>tential tiw*ml)t*rsh!p in 
non B/BK schools in the country to 
sav nott^inu <>f Uie thonsancb; of ESL 
te«ichcrs al)ro.id. . 

1 do not f<H l that 1 KSOl. ntH»ds to 
do anything; exc*ept ke<»p «er\in« its 
meniliership in more and hotter ways. 
We wtvl to idontify i^xentplary prt>- 
Uranis in \arioiis parts of the <*outitry 
that <*an l»e visiti»d hv teac hers and ad- 



nn/ihtraU'rK f^ivkftr itHpr«M»»mits in 
Iherr ESI^ ckt<>^^; - ^ 

We nnm* oicjMTiuu^iitnticni itv 

thi* mfiisor^Mwrnt jim^esK m \an- 
^uii^ie iH^jinsflifm; pi^rtHrtrtarty in hvi^ 
iirci'tp le^liiti: tec hnlf j>u*s: %^fti<i^^^ 
qti*aie ;iN'^«^wnt m^tj uineiUH t^^Iw^ls 
lost* vahuthfc time l^* lun* niakini* ner- 
ess^iry f*Ha«iif^ in nieth^vis, nKitcTta!^* 
and {n rtmtit^. 

And imally, I f<\4 that we ihhhI to 
Mpfjiirt arKj em^ftiraK** eonttniHiiis th- 
veif>f*in£*nt of aHeniatin* appto'u*'^*^ 
to N't'^^i ^itn^iii^ teaehln?e 

tat>^» to eiieif s{Hiki'n wmnninieaticm 
and to nirke the {t»arnini^ jirtn-^NS niturt* 
stinmlath^U. 

Have years really jjone t>y! It 
siH'ms th tt w just Ik^jt^uv Thai nmv. 
lit last, uv*rf ready to start rfUh'nu tn<l 
fchen**H s€> mot+v to he dorse. 



Ik'tty Wallait* K<a>tnetl 
Pn^tdent 1973 74 

The aftnched is myTes|ionse to vour 
rc^fHt»s( for stalenwnls frou) forntt^r 
TESUL presld^ntts, 1 did nf»t realty 
answer s^mr two tfifestbas: hut I ttnnk 
th;it if wliijt I have written is i^irreetly 
hiterprettHl. it is an ahsvwr \o the 
first quest ion< The answer lo ymir 
se^^md questic»n is a fnalt**r of ^inui 
toaehinfi in my esunuiti<m. TeatiK*rji!; 
who are vitally int<»r<*ste<:! in stmk*nts 
will always omskk^r tin* a(Ttvti\o ami 
4*t>qnitK'e as|>cets of tlx* learninjj fim- 
r«»sH rmd. as a o»nsiM|iH*n<x>. will 
thoir teachin^r to tlie « lass. That is 
wfiy a pnwl tt*acher ne\erjeiiches fho 
s;unc suhjcK*! in «*xactly the s:um» way 
to flifTerent ^ou|is <tf siudent*^. It 
an iinf>osRibility to do so if the teai her 
is sensitive to tfw* ne*»<ls and Oie k*am- 
inu pn»hlen)s of students a^ imiivid- 
uals and a> a gmup. 

Om* <if tlu* nnist itn|K>rtant tasks U«- 
fore fuir profession at this monHMit is 
to find a way of ensurinj: that <mly 
qiialiikHl j>ersons Ix^ appoint^} to |»er- 
form ESL tasks This includes ad- 
niinistmtors as well as teachers, and 
applies to every !Ie%el of education, 
fnmi kinckT^arten up to. rind inelud- 
inf*. c^oHege and University pn>^rams 
l)no way to l>e sure th:it ESI- t^^^tions 
at tho puhtiesi'hodl h-vel are fillet! with 
nim{)etent ESI> in^rsonnel is throtij^h 
certification pri>j»rarns. At the college 
and univerMly level this tit>urant^» 
can proliably provided thnmj^h the 
disseniinatkin of (k«failed d^scrijitions 
of what o^r profession considers ap- 
propriately trained staff and ade- 
quacy desijmed prt^fframs. 

Biocause of the nnvnt rapid influx 
of non EoKlish sp<Nikers into our vari- 
ous e<hieatifmal systems, flie nc<^H for 
qu difK»<l teachers has l»ecome cru<*i;d. 



HtmeN^T^flie onlv way to 1^ sure* thai 
titfined EHIi prfsotts Ttre hir{*ct is tw 
pkicinu the safiie restiictiotts on ESI< 
TH»sitio?T*i as are f4ai-«Hf iwt {H^sitkms 
Hir teml^e'rs of o^.nIhi^; stn ial sUuliej^V 
or Itome inofw altht^pulitic sil^^ 
k*v^4/ atwl for mslnictiVs twj^tory* 
Spanish, »r ntatheUKitii^ rt the ci*!- 

.Iei:ijitr ! vcL 8pe<Hif»i* qitaiifimtu^ns 
ate nr':H:k»d in ttie form of fietnT»c» re* 
qainMiH^Us i>r tvrfi(icati*s"; OKl e-Nperi* 
eiH'*^ m teaching ESI-. This is not 
asNtni* mv num* or any less tkat! Is 
n^fuimt Uh' fllUthi tK««itktns in t?lht*r 

-+ii>^p|ft^«- ^. ... 

MemlH^rs of <nir .pn»f<*ssitm in {slnt<*« 
whtw KSL c<'r!ificati<#n is fnH >v{ 
available slftiiki wt5rk toward this 
ooii. l'%irfherinor*\ we mnnl tf> dr>- 
stMuimue nmoMi* institutions u( hiuher 
k»arnin)i in ow areaji inforni^alon 
aKnit the qttaliiktftions whteh oof if k^ 
a |w»rsi»!^ fo Ih* ftmskleretl a k^^itimate 
Hiemlser <rf the MJSL pro&<iiski^, 

W** hiwty l*et»n busy ck>J«^j jiis! this 
in Mm!H»si)t;«, l^nlikely as it niuy 
Si»enu oar i*old northktml fxtxit^ is; .one. 
of the five or six in the t^'nited St;Kes 
with the lar^vst mtniN^r V'ic»fo imese 

- refuM*v^^, and we -An* i*;ipitali/ing u|Hin 
the reacti*>n t»f" adntini-^trators' and 
t«*achers» s<»me of whtwn have, for the 
fust time, l»ec<»me fully awoi^ of tin* 
mnnl for qualifWl ESl- }>ersimnek 
» t)h\iou<ly the trec^d has iieen !ii*re 
for Mmw» tiro** amoti^^ f»1her tVHvEn- 
yrltsh-sfH-akinj: ^r<>tij?s: are simply 
irniteful tltit the iinithl nuade t>y this 
latest ;:nnip ha> ak»rte<l •^cbwd per- 
sormet and the jr^^nond pubtir to tfie 
n<*ed for sf«^tia! .ittt^ntion f«*^r ihi.^c 
non*Knun>.h >fieakt»r- » Akmu w»''i 
roprif*M*nlati\<'s from <>thf»r uistitotifins 
anil a^e^nctys in the state, I am •h'^v- 
-itn.iHy invohfsi in drawing uf> KSL 
certification r(M|uirem<»nts at tlv elc 
nientan'. M'condarv, and adult '.'diua- 
tiofi levefs. I also take e\erv f>05sible 
opjMiriunity to di>*<eminate to cdlcires 
and universities in our ana in\t>lved 
in teachinj^ ESI. tl>e ftillowin« two 
rk>nmients which <mt!ine sfijecifie qad- 
ificati<in> for teachers and f*jr pro- 

*«rams in ESL: 

^^ State'nuait <»f (^u ilifie.it inns and 
(lUitk'lines for 1}m» IVe|>iirat inn 
nf Teachers of English to 
SjH»:jk<»!S of < )t!u*r Lni^uaues 
in the l:nited States" by Wil 
liam E. Nt^rris This statetnent 
apji»ears in tl^e T?'!Sf )L publit a- 
tion I'ESOl. Training* Prof^mn, 
Diirrforv 197 1 IU7Ck (1>nrles 
lUalehfnnl. <.|1 
"t Guideline- ft»r Intensive En^'li^h 
rrn>frams'' aii<l **(Iuidetine?H for 
Stnni-Intensive Enf:lish Pro- 
iiiams** available from ATESL 
Assnriation nf Tivu hers <»f ICn- 
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PRESIDKNTS* MESSAGES 

Continued from PageG 

\f\\sh as a Srroml LiinRiKige) 
of NAFSA (NationnI Af^n^ia- 
tion for Foreign Student Af- 
fairs), 

It will require the concerted effort 
of the individr^l members of our pro- 
fession to emiure at all eduaitional 
levelM the plncr^ment of qualified ESL 
jM^r^onnel and the clovi-lopnient of ade- 
quate ESL proRHimH. 
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IS SSI APPROPRIATi? 

The (\*!2 .inutiifr Case of Miscomnuinicalu ii 

TlKHiias BmkinKKim and has, msuh«Hl no! m im|mm»rmnit nf 
John Haskfit tHiiK*:itir»a'tt opijf k tunify for the disrn- 
fr:imhisi»d minorities it was intemk^ 
ft ts n i urmus and disturhinfi fact to Mw Uit in c-nnfitsion, anj^w, 
that th(» Supromc (YurtV decision in frustration and rontinmHi dis;iptH>int* 
tTte now i*anu)us I^ai vs. Nichols case* nw^nt. Jasliw I-hni^las, writing for the 



dnivi, M,iivd . . there is no i\iu;i!tly 
of tn\$tnierit l>y jirovidin^ students 
w itli tnt* h inu» fi.cilfties, textbnotos 
tc ..i fh fs. ;iiid ntrrtrulum; for .sludi»nt^ 
wha do not understand Knj^Iish are 
effectively furi'closed from any mean- 
inixful cfimvitiun .... Im|msition of 
I r^Hjuirwu nt that, K*fore a child can 
effect ively particijute in the (nluai* 
ttt^n.il imi^nttiu Iw mast already h;ive 
acquirt^t tht)M^ l^isic < Kfi^Ii^h > skills 
is to make a mockery of puhlic 
c(Uicalion." 

rliLsiice Doimla.s <|uwtes the 1070 
HKW fiuididimv^: "Where imhtlity 
to >i}ieak and understand tin* l%n^lish 
lan^uaKe excludes nalion;il nrij^in- 
minority Kroufi children from fTec- 
tivo participation in tlM» e<iuc;itic>ml 
projijrani offcn»d hy a M;hool diNtriot. 
th#* district must take atfirmattvc steps 
to rectify the |an«u,!«e deficiency in 
^ terrier to o\H t\ its instructional pro- 
nr:^n to thcM' students.** 

It is a tra^'ic ctini|Knin<lin^ of in- 
justice that a decisitm with .--Uih 
we!l-int<^ntion<'d j7oaI> ami such well- 
defim^J purp<#sc c<rjld result in a <*cm- 
tinuous hacklash of reriction, rounter- 
riMi tion* nusumh'r.^amling. su.spicion, 
flefi*nsivcnef5s ;nid ri>nfusi«>n which 
has \HHm i'har.Hterisfic of nerirly 
everything vcritten <>« nr as a result 
<»f the I>iu <Jei*isifjn. oyer the p.ist 
>e.ir In :dl of the nrcu.s.itioiLs ;ind 
fel»ut:als w})ich have found thtMr way 
tf> print, no one has questiont- f the 
rights of the .'ifTei ted nunoriti s. the 
iustiie of the l:i\v, (^r th<- ne<;] for 
.il l ion 'I'hi* 1<kus iff the (HfTeromts 
<tj! this i]u<-stinn MpiK'.irs to l>e the 
:q»;iru)>riafehev of I-lSh pr</^r.iUK^ as 
ifOjrthes for tilo ine(|ualitii s vvhieh 
file I i\v is int<*n(i(*d to re<-tifv. 

Thf rr.i^eiTj fur th<- mi -underst.ind- 
iiu: .U)d th(* n'.^ullin^ cror^ aaiisa* 
tH»ns :^ppear^i to U- in tar^e nwMsun*. 
the n^suli of the puhlicalion of the 
7V/s/; Fitrct" Ftndin^^ N/jve//>/V?|* 
A*emr<//Vs Atait'thh for Khtru tutting 
/N>7 l\tlurntu*tial Pun tiers Hulvd Utt- 
hiirful utultT !/{{/ r. iWirhifl^, Thes4» 
v\« re a M-t ^^^ "^uid<'lin<\s** prepar<*d 
hy :i task fonv ap{>ointed hy the 

< \mtirwrd on f^t^u* 2 
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m ESL APrROPRIATE? 

C^FUinued pose I 

Cent^$ for Applied LingutetiM for . 
ti^ Office of Civil RtRhta in the Mtm* 
mer of 1975, Inherent m this doc- 
ument are the seeds erf di$.'«nttcm 
which feive borne «uch bitier fruit in 
the ensuing year. The document l« 
very exf^icit in its cKmception of 
what i^L fe, stating; '^Because an 
ESL progntm does not cor^ider the 
affrctive nor cognitive develofimcnt 
of irttnlenti? in this catcgcH> (elemen- 
tary «;choo!^ and time and maturn- 
tlon viu-iiiblesi are different here than 
for siudcntH at the seo^ary lev*ef^ 
an ESL program is not appropriate.** 

Tills statement, more than anything 
e!^ in the Remedies exposes the 
s«erk>Us mii^m^pticm of the members 
of the task force ^Jout what ESL iK 
It stales that the end result ttf BL/ 
BC Progmma is students who "can 
function, totally, in both bmguage^^ 
and cultures*^ without pointing out 
that the end product of an ESL pro- 
gRim is exactly the same and that an 
ESL program, too, concerns itself 
with cultural factors in tn:i$t ruction. 

Bilingual educators seem to belii've 
that ESL is an "alternative'* to a hi- 
Ungual education progmm for a bi- 
lingual child. Th^ have confu«>d 
subject matter with a way to organize 
a curriculum. This is a serious con- 
fusion* indeeed. ESL is not an ap- 
pniach to education; it is a component 
of a total educational program. It is 
a ctnirse with a content^ like French* 
or mathematics* or earth science. Like 
all courses* it has a specified content 
with concepts and skills to be learned. 
Bilingual education is not a course: 
it has no content. One doesn't leam 
Bilingual Education in the way om» 
learns French* for example. BE is 
an af}pro;jch to education, a way to 
organize a total curriculum, much as 
"the of)en cliissroom" or "elective 
courses** are ways to or^anixe learn- 
ing w as to present subject matter 
most effectively to students. 

As a course. ESL can be seen in 
its proper per>»p<vtive in a Bilingusi) 
Education Program. It is a set of 
skills and concepts organized in such 



n way as to relatf to other compo- 
nenti; of the program so that the stu- 
di?nt ttHi^ives the maximum benefit 
from hiJ educational oppi>rtunity. 
l!ven the Remedies, somewhat ci>n* 
tnidtctorily, acknowledge thi^t ESL 
•is an efe^tial comr^oncnt of all BE 
Progranfis. The effect of the strong 
stiitenumt on the inappnopriatenosn 
of KSI^ however^ has created what 
amounts, to educiitional malpnictice 
by eliminating an esj^ntial compo- 
nent from some programs and supiwrt 
activtti^. 

Thid ESL ignores affective goals 
in teaching is easily disproved. A 
visit to any current ESL class at any 
level Will more than abundantly il- 
lustrate in texte, materials, proce- 
dures, and techniques the inclusion 
of references to the home culture of 
the students; I h;ivo never seen an 
ESL teacher attempt to denigmte the 
culture of hia students. Furthermore, 
the first issue /of the first volume of 
the TESOl Quarterly carries at least 
one article emphanizing the impor- 
Lince of the culture of the students 
predating the Lau decision by ni*arly 
im years— ofs , fiave innumerablp ar- 
tides since. C^urrent methodology en- 
counige* the^ use of sfx^cific subjr^ct 
mritter areas in teaching ESL and is 
Cfmsidered pedagogiailly sound prac- 
tice. 

The latest development in thi.s 
wmnf^le is a men)orandum iskuckI in 
April to regional HEW officials which 
affirms in part that "it is not manda- 
tory for school districts to provide 
bilingual education to children whose 
primary langtiago is not English.** 

Responses to the HEW memoran- 
dum were immediate. The Washing- 
ton PoAt of April 19. 1976 printed the 
following: 

Wnshinfjtnn — Th** Hivilth. Edtw*ati«»n 
and Welfare Department, necking to 
clear up a grtiwing U.S. eduration ifisue. 
has quietly affirmed that it is not man- 
datory for school districtg to provide 
hitingual education to children wh«>Be 
pnmar>* language in not English 

The memorandum sent April 8 tei 
regional HEW officials, h intended to 
•'clarify*' the "misunderHtnndings" by 
some of the government's own civil 
rij^hts enforcers al>out a sensitive policy 



p8I>er issued last summer on the Mis* 
pariic-Anierican. American Indian, Asian- 
Ameriean and other affiTted children. 

Manv school offiriaJs nave shared 
thetw* *'misunderstandingH'* — fKirficuhitly 
thi» MM that Washington was requlr* 
ing them to tt*^H!h these students history, 
nuiiK or other suhjeetA for at least sev^ 
eral years in their mother tongues rather 
thrtn let the schools stress S|HH!iat En- 
glish instruction. 

Tlw^ Supreme C^mrt did nut nT^uire 
. . . any . . . school district to start bt* 
lingiiai |>rograms for limited-English 
s{H>aKing children so they might receive 
an equal education of^portunity. No spe- 
iHfn^ remtnly was sought by the Ktudt^nts 
and so far the city <San Fraiwtsco) has 
not started special pmgraxns. 

Rather, in a majority decision writ* 
hy now-retired tlustlci» Douglas, the 
Court said, 'Teaching English to the 
student 19 oif Chinese anc^try is one 
choice. Ctving instruction to this group 
in Chinese is another. There may he 
others.** 

But HEW^s dcHniment, written hy a 
task force composed chiefly of bilingual* 
ism advocates, used emphatic language 
which made it appear that billnguat pro* 
grams were indt»ed being mandated. 

In additicm. the task force derlored 
-that strewing "an ESL program is not 
appropriate^ for such children though it 
would be a eomponent of the total effort. 

This resulted in some regional HEW 
enforcers telling local school districts 
that they had to have bilingual pro* 
grams. 

In a letter sent to 55eattle school offi- 
cials last September, for example, a re- 
gional director said Seattle was **re- 
<iuired" to\have one of the bilingual 
programs for an estimated 1,212 chtldnm 
of Filipino, Spanish* Japanese* Chinese, 
German, Korean* and other ancestry. 

But in the clarifying memorandum 
sent April S, the Office for Civil Rights 
underlined the fact that tlie "I^u Rem- 
tnlies** were '"guidelines only*' and that 
they **are not exclusive.** 

The Everting Journal of Wilming- 
ton, Delnware. in an editorial of April 
2(> wrt)te un '.er the title "Relaxing 
Bflingiml Trend-;* 

The greater latitude now possible 
under this most recent fe<leral ruling 
should enahle educators to seek out those 
pmgrams that enable students of various 
ages to function most readily and efTec- 

Continucd on pttfic 16 



IS K?L APPRWRIATE? 
CwMnucd */ro/i* page 2 

tiv^ in Ihe tiinfrui^:^ the country in 
whirl! tlkey have chosen ta Uvp. T.ib 
<!t*e?< mK mean thnt th<w ntndenhi shouW 
be ^ked to fot^ their native languai^e 
or to ignore their cultural heritage. But 
|H>rhnpH »ofne of these actlvitiew shouW 
be phced into the after-sehtwl hourn 
sti'here, where it^Itgmia editcation» mticuc 
etai^iHefv and other very di»irabIo extras 
are now Mng fotstered, 

Aiul m May 5, the San Antonio 
Expf^ wrote: •locators Fault 
Mema, Fear for Pn^ram** 

A 4?iwrnmcnf. memorandum to clear 
confusion on eJticnthm of non^KnfdifOli 
<«peaking children stirred more confitsion, 
iind hittngual educators want the wafers 
cleared. 

The Nattai^al Af^'^odation of Btlin* 
gttal EdueatorsSneeting in San Antonio, 
voted to seek a ntt^tinf; with the »eete- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare 
on the matter. 

They are concerned with an HEW 
memorandum of early April — ^whieh wa« 
construed hy some to n^an Ulingtfal 
edttoation in no longer totally Aanctioned 
by the government 

The HEW memoranum Raid the Lau 
Remedtirs are only guidelines to be n<ted 
by Office at Civil Rightti investigators 
in determining- the etTectiveness of a 
fichoril dt!<trtct'!i plan. 

That wan the item construed to mean 
bilingual education waa no longer neces- 
sary. 



'ITu^ I-au Ren- ltt^ are very speriftc 
that bihftgtiat edt i^tion be itned*** fetid 
NABK Pret*ideKt .VltKir Pena, a praft*^- 
wir at the llmverNity of Texas at Fan 
Antonto. 

**WhtU* bilingUrfU r^ucatkm l» t*****- 
f erred it iMn*t ma.«latt!d/* he udded 

Fena — and athvt aifmlH»rrt of NAHR 
exerutivo CftfnmittiH*— «aid mi?»lnt«*rpre. 
fatifm of the mi^morandum hail upj*et 
hiliagual «HiucittorH over the future of 
biUngual edumtion 

Thi« 5nt*»qirii»tattan van lie ujied as 
n vehicle for dtartg nolhing/* said 
Maria Medina Swan«»n. President-elect 
of NAEE. 

k 

It l^^^oar thftt tho Washrngton 
Posi, Wilmington Et^nin^ Journal, 
and tlH* San Anttmio Express articles 
have merely added to the kind of 
confusion^ mi»interpreiitton, and fear 
which has aboundcrd over the pist 
year. Hie effect of these khids of 
statements will be that effective pro- 
gniR^ will be delayed^ and Rp{>ro- 
priate solntbrm overiocAed until the 
misconceptions are cleared up. 

In the most rtwnt TESOL puWi- 
cation aititled ESt in BUingiml Edu- 
cation, the Executive Secretary of 
TESOL cle^irly i^wikes the kind of 
sU^tement that o|x?ns the dwr for the 
kind of communication and clari(k^- 
tion hroded when he static that, 
**What we need is more eooperatioh 
hetweent nnd a ciKdition of, h^diers 
of ESL and specialists in bilingual 



education who am wurk together to- 
ward a common purpofH?, and that pur- 
l>0se IS to help thousands of children 
throughout the United States to reach 
tlietr full potential its cittzims of our 
increaHtngly complex and trembled so- 
ciety/'* 

Ho further niiikes a call for tlie k5nd 
of action that a ^otitinuingly unilateral 
stance cannot hope to achie\*e when he 
states, "It is not uncommon for two 
fields such as TESOL and bilingual 
education to have a common* stated 
goal Inrt, hccsiuw of the professional 
anarchy which prevails, for one group 
to neutraliTe the other The prolifera^ 
tinn, rfuplicaticT^, and internecine con- 
flict among organisations com^utnra 
energy and displaces constructive pro- 
grams needed for development of an 
efTettive profession. We need planned 
integration of Interrelated tengurige 
groups, ATRSL, TESOL, NABE, 
LSA, ACTPL, NCTE. MI^, and 
<'AL» each with spedali/ed function??, 
all directed toward common pur^* 
posc^*** 

Ttiia is a call, clearly to those pro- 
f(«ssionals in both, in all these organic 
^ntions^ to comnnmicite as prDfeasion- 
als. and cooperatively sup{x>rt t^ffective 
and honest solutions to the problem, 

iam^ K Alalia. "Tha tVim|>a!jbihiy of TKlOL 
imti Hiltngu il K4lur?4tinn.* • in t'nfih^h n*( u Second 
Lanfsuafi^ m BtUnt^uai Education. ALitn and Twad* 



CONVENTION 
REPORT 

T^ching English as an 
Alien Language 

THiB Qtticle ims put together fwm re- 
ffeQlhns and recollections made by 
Cathy Day and Charles Btatchfo^ 
and includes interview material 
gathered by Dia/Hi BeriowUz. EdUor. 

" Bart Stevick'$ talk was a moving 
count mid mcapitalatkm<rf his odyssejr 
his solutkm to the riddle oi 
tadguage t(!achisig/ He talked afaoitt 
how he has changed over the years — 
frmn hetrti a language teacher to a 
tingutst to a language temrher— whidi 
19 v^t he wants to be* It was veiy 
exc^g to foe ted into xxsw realms 
. human tn^ratkm* into csie nmn^s 
settHng into his own style of tradiing« 
comktent with Im whole being. 

Dr. Stevidc feefe that Uie d^igna* 
t&in of the study oi langmt^ teadKing 

a branch of applied linguistics may 
haw the deleteriow €»ff?ct of distract- 
ing the teachers attention away from 
other things, namely tlw personal dy* 
uamiGs in the classroom. An over- 
emphasis on linguistic dnal3rsis may 
make tii^ teac^ier ovaiy concerned 
about sud) thin^ as contrastive anal- 
ysis m applications of trandbrmational 
grammar to language teaching. As a 
rmilt of having sud) a perspective, 
the teacher may neglect the affective 
domains of the learning situaUon. 

He men^oned that he had changed 
in his belief d how tp teadi languaffe, 
sajwg he was» in a way, i bit puxxled 
by his own earlier insistence on "drill** 
and qm>ted his own quote^ re: driU 
being the kej^stone in the arch. It is 
difficult to criticize his talk because 
of its personal nature, but his hallmark 
was humility in his quest. His presen- 
tation was a documef;ited, carefully 
rrasoned, and unai^uming statemmit 
in which he was not seeking agreenM?nt 
but affirming his reemdlbtion of 
theory and practice. It was easy to 
identify with his talk as we search for 
harmony between our personal and 
professional lives, between in* and out- 
of-the<Tlassroom personalities. 

Dr. Stevick dbcus^ harriers in the 
classroom^ alienation* from the stu- 
dent*s point ctf vfewi the barriers be* 
tween the student and tt^ new culture 
he is learning, between the student and 
the teacher, between the student and 
other students, and between the stu^ 
<fent and his self. Stevick not only 
points out how students may sur- 
mount these barriers by acts of psy- 
chological or physical withdrawal and 



nggrcHskm, hut . i o suggested what the 
teachcnr could do to minimise the 
iietght of time harriers. Specifically, 
he felt that the studmt could team 
more when the student feels secure, 
when the student Is alkiwed to team 
from hlns;elf md his peers. The Ksil*- 
izalion of these three conditions de- 
pends to a very large degree upon the 
willingness of the teaciier tc let them 
exist, and Just how the tead^r can 
r>it)vide for the 4»mergmce ot a con- 
ducive atmosphers is the ditdlenge 
that each nf us feres in our claRsrootrm. 
Stevtdk can do it, Imt mmy M us 
canned until *ve nre ck a mind tu want 
to give up ^smcH&Ing of o^r praitkm 
and store it with the student 

He now beltoves in a humanistic ap- 
proach to language learning and teach- 
ing-^iviog credit to Curran/Cmmset- 
ing-Lraming for mc^t of his emeepts. 
He feels he owes a great deal to the 
Silent Way. He Ands the underlying 
principles of the Silent Way approadb 
sufficiently compatit^ with thi^ of 
CL so ttmt it is not a matter of having 
to choose between thenu 

He is currently concerned for the 
student* ego, md for mt invading the 
i^udents* spaoB nor alien^iting him. He 
believes that the stu<fent meds to do 
the initiating (not the teadier) and 
that practices (drills) can be de- 
vehiped after tiie student initiates. The 
tracher's role is therefore changed and 
it becon^ very unctmifortable at fhst 
to not be the one directing or tnitiat- 
in -but that students may team more 
quickly and eagerly with this metho- 
dology. 

In answer to a question about the 
differences behveen the {^chologists 
cbtm that people tend to perfomi best 
when they are a little bit tense and the 
fact that in CL the learner is ccm- 
i^antly rea^ured and made to feel 
as relaxed as possible, he said that he 
has found that better learning takes 
place when tension is reduced. How- 
over, tensicm and pressure are not com- 
pletely gotten rid of in CL. Further- 
more he agrees that if you put people 
umier some pressure, you get better 
r^Its than if you completely elimin- 
ate all pressure. It is a matter of 
quality as well as quality: It is im- 
portant to realize that there are differ- 
ent kinds of tension. One might be 
termed intellectual tensicm, i.e., frus- 
tration which ran occur whe the 
learner is having trouble working 
something out. This kind of tension 
can spur the learner on to try to in- 
crease his learning. On the other hand, 
tension whidi is caused hy threats to 
one*s self-concept, i.e., feeling of being 
evaluated or ordered around, l^ds to 
defensive learning. 

Dr. Stevick believes that students 



Icmm better from then^lvos than from 
Hrnncone who inn position of auth^^r*^ 
ity. In the Irttter cfi«e, things rmy 
'*go in orK? i»ar and out the otiter.** In 
ccmtnist, when stodaats work on ihem- 
setvc^ they tend to better internal^ 
the knowledge gained from this Idnd 
of activity. In addition, the knowledge 
conK>s in tcnr^ they can ur^eratand 
and at a time they are read> tor it. 
One other important point is ihat stu- 
drats put up no le^istance when titey 
are learning from thraiselve^ Intt they 
may resist gettkig infomiation from 
jmneofie m authcnity, Le., del^i^dve 
learning. 

^dents, this way^ beccmw in- 
dependent oi the teacf^t and more 
(^pendent on each otlw for help in 
their language lenming-^th^ develop 
into a oommunity of language leam^s. 

Stevidc went on to say tihat lie was 
not issuing a darion call for all 
language teachers to follow him akmg 
this path — firrf. becaine he didn^t think 
there were any more cIdHon calls In 
him; secondly foecaiuse he wasn't aiatl 
mm that this approadi was for every- 
one (he said all l^guage teachers — 
but I would <|i^ti<Hr all knguage 
students as well). He said that he 
thought there might be some good lan- 
guage teachers who for one reason or 
anotfier couldn't use this metlmlok^y 
but that Ik? was going ahead with it 
himself. 
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REHKnONS ON AM^UED 

• uMcuisncs 

. by J. VirRfl MiTter 
University of P^leiim imd Minemls 
Dhahron, Smidi Arabia 

Thes^e sion^ Ideaa gfeatied ftrotti 
}««itires and paj^r* whfcb i<w^re pre- 
seittfHi 0i the Iniemaiiunal Conference 

i Jo( AptiUrd lingttisflcs.liekt fit the Vni- 

_ of Stottgart in Germnny te«t 

* An intcrlanguage is the language 
irf a iearwr whidi deviated tnm 
the jitandard bmguoge that apoten 
or tau^ (The tann tnterktngMge 
wa« Pn^»»c^ Pitt-Cord^ of 
Ibe Sc^! of Applied lingutetks at 
Edmbyr^ Seotlm^, who delivwed 
cm« of the majw !«tttn»>- la oane 
caseji, it is a learner wha is simply 
trying to imitate tte stai^rd with 
vaiying degrees of success* His first 
ii^ed b to coinmupicate and he oftro 
dow this in a very olementary fiisWim. 
Mc knows a few words and he puts 
them tof^tter in a in whicii he 
hop^to moke hhraelf understood. 

As a child learns, he approadies the 
standard. He imitate adutte ami dci^r 
children and makes anah^ies and ap* 
plies rules, sometimes wrongly as ^1 
see two maro,** The learner of a lan- 
guage in sdiool adopts a similar intet- 
langtmge which tries to approximate 
ttestandard But his system is not the 
mv^ and there are cwtain deficiencies 
or errors. The errors could become 
" ^"-emheddted in the -speech of a learner 
or even a whole speech community 
aiui thereby become a new dialect 
with its own structure ami grammat- 
ical rules. But as kmg as one form 
of a language has prortigo and the 
learner end«ivors to speak it The 
system of any one speaker undergoes 
comtant chance. Usually however 
the t^sult is still tess than stimdard* 
part of the difficulty comes frcnn in- 
terference with the learner's own lan- 
guase, where habits of articulation 
and intonation are very ingrained. 
Here the teacher has the resporai- 
bility to drill these points where the 

I student's own language is a barrier. 

Psychological fact<»rs are very im- 
poi-tant in the intersystem. The mo- 

i tivatton, the cultural background, the 

personality of the student have to be 
considered. A learner can be very pas- 
sive and only listen whereas he ought 
to master the language actively- Stu- 
. dents may feel inhibited m talkmg the 
inter-Iang'iage. Here the respon^bility 
of creating live situatiwis where Ian- 
guage is observed and used is para- 
mount 

o 
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In the socml ic tlm, ihe learned Ian* 
gua)^ has a omtrjct as veell as a «4ruc* 
tore. As the stwdente deveti^ their 
ihteriaimmge, thc»y will be«in to fum?- 
tion as a smaU speedi ccwnmuntty, 
and bCTfi the sodot expect again be- 
comes important There is nof&m^ 
^ stifJUifm bmgm^ being learned 
as irAen the student cannot get a 
^Ung that the hngmge a liiing 
system med by real peof^c. 

In stHoe c^es, chsidre^ tove grown 
up with two ki^uages--wbere the 
ftiUm speaks om and ^ye motii^ an- 
* odi^^ or a missd community ^s^-e^ 
two or mom kfiguag^ are ^nken, 
usuaUy one language fc domimnt — 
one may be a sdiool language and 
the other a home language. One may 
be the language of the coun^ and 
ibe other a mirmrity lai^iuage i^x^cen 
by a ^nailer grmip of p&offi^, either 
a certain r^pon or a certain dass, 
sudi m an inmiigrant groti^x Jxi 
smne cai^ this may be a psydWi^^ 
ical bkick to a child for may learn 
both languages but not as 9^1 as 
wcmid one language that he conoen- 
tra^ on. One study showed that this 
was tn» witti vwy ywi^ diiMren 
but if they continued to use and 
sttaiy both, it was po^ible to become 
proficient in both and compete me- 
c^fulty with other dtihlTen in the 
naUonal language. 

In thm study, social and psydbdog- 
ical factors were very important The 
degree of laming varied with the 
motivation. Perhaps the fastest learn- 
ing took fdaee when a persm coming 
into a country learned to use only 
the new tonguage and he was not 
among speakers of his langua^ at 
all In tin» sudi fwraons mifdit 
their own language entirely, espe- 
cially diildren. On the other hrnid 
with the eneoumgOTwnt of parents, 
children can easily separate the lan- 
guage of thB home and the Bd:toc!L 

There must be constant attention 
given to social and psyd)ol<^tcal fac- 
tors, since the speaker of an immi- 
grant language is often stigmatized 
for speaking it. Some parwite take 
the easy way out and opt for the new 
language entirely and tteir children 
never learn their parent's language. 
Those who encourage the learning of 
both languages have the diance to 
have their diild leam two languages 
equally well. 

This concept of interlanguage can 
extend to the bid-dialectical area too. 
except that in this case the non-stan- 
dard dialect is usually the first lan- 
guage and the standard is one being 
learned. Hie interlanguage of a mi- 
nority dialect of the standan! such as 
Black English is an approximation of 
standard Engli^ and the sdiool 



tries to modifv IIh? learned jKittems of 
the Engltsh diatect spoten at home, 
ifoubtlcss this wmAd be true for 
Scotch, Irish, moimtain pc<H>te# 
dmlects ete, w^here the sdnids ket it 
Is desirable to t^ch one stondaid 
through the wlmlo comifary. Germmi 
dialects illustrate this aptly where in 
many canes om dklcct is s^ken at 
bc»ne whole another » taught at 

Tlwre are ctf course many areas 
where people speak several versions 
t)l the same kinguage ^th es^; In a 
^ise everyime- ik»es in diH^e^ 
contexts — slang at work or in recrea- 
tion, even rough t^ or profanii^, a 
cxritoquial standard at hcmie, an edu- 
cated standard at sclKiol, and a formal 
standard while writing* 

Tl^ emfdmsis ^tmid t» on real 
sltuaticms. One great critician of km^ 
gimge pr o grams la diat tl^y are too 
mechanical and Uvit the sitimtidns are 
too^ artifidbt Thib O M^r vi ie e mm^ 
that critldsn mote than once and in* 
dividuals made seme rs^her negative 
comments on madttnes for toadh^ 
hig language. It was thoujdit that 
electnmic equipment while it n^y be 
a help, worked only oh it^titirrt ^ 
fixed phrases and took the bngiiage 
0ui of a real communicntkm situa- 
tnm. The mrn^ might he smd fcr 
many language texts which stress rep* 
etition and s trifptttral jactf feras» t^fea^ 
€a the expend of natural dixiAtrse. 
No one opposes tite use of repetition 
and reinforcement in teaching any 
st^ject But in dealing, with human 
beuogs we have the <qH>wtun!ly ^ 
teaching them to use logic, aaitogy, 
association and many other devices 
avaitaMe to t)ie hun»n mind. Our 
speakers noted that memcHisIng texts 
in languages could have a ne^tive 
efiec^ since in seme cultures mem- 
ortzaticm is developed to sudi a fim 
degree that whole textbooks are mem- 
oriml in order to pa^ an examina- 
tion. If memory is used in language 
teaching to too great a degree it may 
become repetition without thinking 
and tl^refore meaningless as a* meam 
of eommimicattcm. 

The mportant point of the confer- 
ence seems to me to be the empAosis 
on the learner of the language rather 
than the teacher or the method. It 
is the student who has to leam it, so 
it would semi best to start with him, 
and start him where he is. If he knows 
nothing of the new language, the pro- 
nunciation, structure and vocalwilary 
have to be given to him. If he knows 
it imperfectly, the teacher has to take 
him from there and in the language 
of the conference, to help him make 
his approximate system approach the 
standard. 

u 



UPDATING 
ASimBOTYPE 

Brace Orfonao 

San Fnu&isco 

What the korman ask when he 
m£!ct8 an Ei^Ikh as a acccmd language 
(ESL) in^K^r fitmi an adult i^hool ^ 
im^rain for tte fifst thne? 
^Yi«r work at ti!^ ttont ymir 
^A^% most <rf your atiiic^ita old, 
padt^ ait«i unedt^tedt^ 

*l>o you teach Mexicamr (or IHierto 
Ricsms) ntostlyr' Nor '^Wel!, how 
many languages do you speaks And, 
*^Vkm am you leach fi(»retgniHS( if 
you donH e^ik atl of their Ian* 
fuagesr y 

Like a k>t of stef^^ypet^^tf^e de- 
serve to he lyieaikmed aofi, perhafm, 
tmried. But, if no&iuK^ more, tilery 
should at least be upd^ to 1976L 

Si:^ an updating h^ Just bean ac» 
ccmpH^ied in a leveating survey foy 
Doima Ilyin in a nationwide ques- 
tkmnaire and stud^ pqpidation sur- 
vey. 

One hundred and twenty*^ix per- 
sions, or 136 per cent, responded to the 
two-page survey to 333 TEI^L 
membeiB^ the Adult Special Interest 
GroiQi* 

Respond came from large cities 
such as New York and Detroit and 
small towns such as Escondido, Cali- 
fmtua, ami Rock Springs, Wyoming* 
as well as from Canada^ Hawaii and 
Japan. 

Flndtngs that apiiair to iMmdc 
stereotypes ares 

( 1 > Instead of students being mcmtly 
in the over 55 age group, the survey 
indicated that most students are in an 
18 to 29-year-old age group. (Most 
teachers reported, however, that they 
also had students in the same claias 
aged 30 to 35 and some older.) 

(2) Another typkal stereotype is 
that adult students are slow learners, 
uneducated, come from disadvantaged 
backgrounds and "ckmH really know 
how or want to learn English. They'd 
rather just socialize in their own lan- 
guage with people from their home- 
land. On tte contrary, over half the 
teachers in the survey indicated that 
most of the students in their elates 
had ccmipleted high sdKxd in aiM>tlH?r 
country; six respcmded that most I^d 
cmnpleted college or university while 
four stated that mos^ of their students 
had started college. (Again, however, 
teachers reported that, ii> the same 
class, there were some students with 
little education aiMl smne tl^t had thi- 
teiied colfeges and unimaitiM.) Sur- 



v^y Ti^lttf <!|icKirad that nKiat ol tte 
ESL stud«;ts in adult d^wwes are 
^^yoimg, w^l-ediK»ted mA under^- 
ploy^** ArtJ ml in sdiocd m a step- 
ping st8sm to a c^tege w uiil^4Bity. 
Most d the tead^rs questfcmed said 
their stu<knts are trying to mmgh 
Engl^ to enter the fteldb in whidt 
ttey lAve already been trained*. 

(3) Most ESL adult students go to 
sdioc^ at night is another stereotype. 
Agtiin— bit tr»- Tte taBy «ho^ 
H^t nuni! t^diero reported tescliing 
ckisns durmg the day than tl^ nigi^ 
Sixty^six teschers said they teadt dur- 
ing ^ while 52 said th^r teadi 
in the evening. 

(4) Most ESL adult stud^te are 
Spanififi-spaftkfaig-Hruns an<^i^ pop<* 
utar stereotype. Tfiia }& cxmoA In a 
sa[M tmt it k not at all true wh«i 
you oof^ifter the overall d^ makeup. 
Surveyed teachem reported having 
predominantly ""'mixed language 
groups.^ Itwt fe, IKJ teachers said 
they trach mixed language groups 
while 11 teachers said they have 
Spatd^speaktng stud^ts only^ two 
iapahese speakers only, one Chii^^ 
and cme Frendi imly. In the mured 
linguage grou{^ i^re dimiinant lan- 
guages wre reprc^:ited, 68 teadiem 
repcNTted that nwst erf their mix^ stu- 
dents were Si^ni^ sprafi&ig, 13 rc^ 
ported that mrot were CSiiiiese speak- 
ing, five said JaiKinrse, five Korean^ 
four Vietnan^^ four Arabic, three 
French, two Persian, two Italian,, two 
PPlidu one Rimian,^mie Gred(, esse 
Fitiphio and one Punjabi. 

(5) Ai^ther stereotype is that adult 
ESL students are often middle da^ 
foreigners and they do not work. Adult 
classes usei to have numbers of stu« 
dents who were, for the most f^rt, 
supported by their relatives either 
here or in their honw countries, but 
the Ilyin survey figum point out that 
teachers estimate over M per cent of 
the students work either part or full- 
time. Are they h. cmsulate or em^ 
bftssy situations wlw« they ml^t iK>t 
need to improve Uieir English? No. 
Although a fen* are visiting or on dip- 
k>matic visas, most studente do me- 
nial, Iwv-paying pbs sudi as that of 
dishwasher, bus boy, kitchen helper, 
seamstress or some iy\» of housework. 

Other aspects of the sur^^j^ show 
that« in the teadiing situation, teach- 
ers do not find any simple stereotypes 
but, insteid, are confronted with some- 
thing some liken to a ''moveable dr- 
cus.'' For example, some cla»^ are 
set up in store frmts, in chmdies, in 
sdKXil rooms witii chairs designed for 
children and wherever space can be 
found. Then— to juggle the different 
prc^ioicy levels, age groups, Ian* 
guage groups and cultures— mai^ 
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teadiers use tept-s, sUdes, temlm^^ 
finKh car^ luid n^lia to hold mmf^ 
thing tiH^her. A Canadian 
ittu^mtcs the liimi of prediramenfai 
teadmrs must hamtle In mi open, rai^ " 
follnK^nt class setting when she wrote! 

"I teadt any 0m ot six varfe«is le»^ 
d» to any adult from any country. ^ ^ 
tHHue having lived in Canada ai^ ' 
whom fnmi less than a week to 20 « 
nujre years. Ninety jwr cmi of the 
stuitents hskw come to live ho^ Hie - 
re^t el thf^r live& Tbeie arie 
where fnmi 15-72 in a dass at 
ticoes.** 

Teachem wet© asked to tell tiW«^ 
grci^t^t success and greatest prab^ 
lems in tead^ng. 

The greatest jm^AsHmk was thi w^\. 
divetslty ^ a €jass wi^ ^ ladk irf 
T&i^^nmik^ imiivlduaUa^ iastnicte 
materials whidi n^ant die problem of 
finding aKmgh time to pr^^ia^ all ita^^ 
materials needed, 

Akmg witik. this prablan were tt^^ 
related prdUems <rf having stWlents 
iUiterate ht their own langtmge in tte 
same dasB as thcsse who had academW 
habits and reading dci^s, and of having 
students with nil presidency entering 
aftw* a OTurse was well uijder may. 

Teachers n^iorted in th^ mMtwy ibal 
most of iheit dasses have frmn 11 to . 
25 studente at a ses^m lor two tch 
throe t»mm a day anywh^ from fwr 
to <30 hours a wedc« 

The majority of the teadicra le- 
ported that most of the st»!«Dte fdl 
into tevels 100 to 200 where stuc^U» 
had some English dcills. 

F6rty*four teachers estimated 
up to 10 per cent ol their class wsa 
functk>nally illiterate in tl^ ovm 
languages. 

litemcy in the mm-Homan al|i4fa*' 
bet was reported upm by 83 ieadfmH 
Of those teachers, only 18 f^ki tiiat 
over 75 perwnt erf tfieir stuctents were 
litemte in tte non-Ronian alphabet. 

Teachers were asked to report what 
most of thdr studente* asfrfratiims 
were. Tte main aspimtimis were: lit^ 
eracy in English (tte amount neces^ 
$ar> to find a job hi tteir inresent 
fiekl / , ( 53 teadiers reporting) ; to up^ 
grade their ^b, (32); to obtam any 
job, il7); to enter colleg^^ or univers* 
tty, <13>. Aspirations also induded: 
Conversation skills, cultuml reasons^ 
survival English and to obtain U«SL 
citizenship. 

More than half of tte schools and 
institutkms covered in tte surv^ give 
stuiknts certificates of attmdanoe m 
course completion authentication. 

Teachers said ttet programs are vm- 
ually financed by a cc»ntnnaticm cf 
two or more federal, stete or local 
agenctes. 
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lUlintnuit Ediicatkm: For lh« 
MeUifig rot 0r for a New 
American Plurallittii 

by AUati \y'mm 
Huttuin Ursourccs Divrnkm 
N<«««M».»1 I'uorto Ricnn K»rtmt 

HHiniiUHl wluciticm l«»s existed 
wiH'O t\w foundiiiR of this njitkm 
Howtnvr, :i» a ftirnial rpcoijnt7«! rt'- 
&imto<6 to a ptTcetved wlwationat * 

nml, it h w\t*nt. The reH<rnt pmlii: 

rratam of Billnfiual rro^mms hn» 
ln<»n spurrwl hy Title VU, of thp 
KSKA. which fi»r the flr«t tirw |>ro- 
viflos funds for the imptemfntatitm of 
su<'!i |irof»nirtis. 

This lesishition C!»mc intti licitiff 
Iw!5<h1 ott hw ni.ifor olwrx-aiions; that 
thc-rt' ct'rtyin RToaiw in this coun- 
try that \wre nt«t porforming in si-hot^ 
iw they shtmld h;»w bi»m. and the 
dissfWircition of infonnatit»n b»setl on 
linsutstics. hiKH-ifWaiy. that rpading 
tind writ HIS in i-lemcntary HtngM-vyrw^ 
rxtcnsions of nlre:tdy int<»ma!iml 
strwtum-* in a studmtsV vcm irular. 
TIh' humaneness and economy of i>n>- 
vidinc instruction in wrtain areas fuvh 
as fnathematirs in the students* ver- 
n;i('ul.-«r was ;dwi> .ipivirent. * 

IVfore we pnK5et»d into the t\j(t> 
m:.in thrusts of what bilmsjual educa- 
ti<»n u* or mdd tie, it mifxht he w\»o 
to discuss what hilinRual wiucatttm 
is iw»t. BilinRual Education Is m»t 
KSU Thtmuh a Ktronp. ESI, pn>Hrani 
is iKirt t>f any bilinRU-d prt»pnim. it 
is. Init one «tf its cfmstituents. An. 
other mvth that slwntld he laid t<» rest 
is that bilingual staff Ax-s not auto- 
tnatieally fjtKiraritee the existance <»f 
bitincuat f>r<»«ram. What is most im- 
lirtlont is that teachers im-olved per- 
ceive of tlwm*«elves in th<'ir bilinfiual 
roles and subst rHie to the philosophy 
of what a h!Hngu:j! program is. 

M<wt current bilinpual proerams ap- 
Ijear to subscrilv to the traditional 
pa-ils of American education. That is. 
the domination of the varitats cttrric- 
ulnr areas and skills, ultimately in 
*■ Knslish. What is not apfiiirent in this 
is that Hilingual Edm-ation is looked 
uiwn in tliese pmsnims as u technique 
to achiex'c ultimate EnRlish flomiremcx' . 
over tlie sfwlents* wmacular. Th«'re 
is a planned phasing «>ut of the stu- 
dents' native languape imtil. if >ts 
study is pursued, it is phased into the 
area* of Foreign lanRUxific instruction. 
This is a n;irn>w and ultimately a self- 
defeatinj? approach to bilingualism. 

There is a more ample apprwich to 
bilingual education, one which ]ior- 
Continued on Next Fagv 
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ceives of pluralism as a positive as. 
pect of American society and views 
hmnguaUsm and multibng^dism as 
a gr^tnatkmal resource The awarcj- 

l^mt occurs! with tHejmtbi^k 
of WW II should have taught the i-A- 
u^itional Commujiity that u-e were m 
the witmg direction when w© intcr- 
pieted AmcricanizaUon. in a narrow 

Lse. as a g»«l of o«r f^^ 
'hre now. though grudgingly, he ng 
Riven the opportunity to develop the 

Hnguistic and «»»*««\, "/ 
this nation. If we omtinue to mter- 
pret our bilingual mandate of just a 
Sdinique to provide ultnmte Engli^i 
dominance, we once agahi will h.^u 
missed our opportunity. If. on th* 
• tHher hand, we attempt Jo develop b - 
Ungual cjiiNiciticB in all areas, we will 
havTdone our njUion a tremendous 



Are We Meeting the 
Needs of Foreign 
Students? 

By MarLi \Mi, Urlmn 
GK*at Neck I'^ilrfir ScIiooIh 

Often lwr;nt«» of the nnxic^iies nnd 
t)fr^urc*K of diiily lift*. wt» faa<k» t^iKht 
trf the fact that chiWrm. toa» ^tn^ hu- 
man t^eingH subject to cmotiunnl prcib- 
lenis aciiti^d at luime or in ^jdiooi. 
The *eacher5t ftinction is therefore not 
only to develop a child into a knuwi- 
edgeablo and n*s^K>nsiliIe tndivtdital; 
Imt ab**, to me<»t hin tiasic emolkinat 
ni»eds» if v.t» ere to make hi«n a happy, 
suiccessfu! and well adjusted person. 
This nnjuirej* thiit tt^icberB d<^N?Ufp 
thi» sensitivity atui skill to dtHc»et and 
alk'vtate such prulilcnis* 

Throuich work with fonni^n students, 
I have 4fot{ee<i that learning Enfjlmh 
a^* a SiTund langiuge not their only 
problem, 'Hiere is a definite nef»d far 
amiltunttion to our American way of 
life. Althouph wv know* that children 
tend to adapt to chtm^^ mow* rapidly 
thrin achitts; we also km>w tK-it, wfiere 
possible, exln^nie chiinpe Khnuld br 
elTeeted gradually, keeptni: in mind 
the |K»r8onality of the c?hild» his sot-ial 
environment, and his cultural hi-ri- 
tape if wt» are to kiv-*p intial his st^nse 
of security ;md wt*U l>elni?. Teaching 
a newly arrived f<»relfni student pre- 
sents w lunnlior of «|)ecirtl tprol>lems 
not pn»sr Tt in teaching the average 
Htuclont. 

lilcist foreifi?! Htudf*nfK twne frcim a 
traditional school where ri^rid c?truc- 
furt\ d)^*ipline, and ol>e<lien<*o arc* 
IkibJc stresHc*d value??. For tl*ese stu- 
dents, entry into a progressive syxt<*m 
ran lje an un^eftHn^ and ctjnfusini? ex- 
|H*rirnef which requires substantixd 
<-h:ingo in their edur.itionaK social, 
ami moral values. Without tho help 
t)f a fraimKl. FM*rceptivo. and uwler- 
sfandint: toaeher; an inmiafure child 
frtHtl frtnii traditional valutas may take 
the path towards radind liehavior. Hut 
«iv<*n tlw ne<'di»d holp. most will 
quickly cf>nH» to n*ali7€» that 'thouuh 
the f)ro^reK.sive siluH)! dooK not place 
as «rcat an t»niphasi!< on dis<-iplim*. 
oU'dienct' and formality, it is not lack- 
ing i!i value?;, lis just that the values 
uiav not l»e as obvious. 

Purinfi their i)erifKl of transition, 
each chikl mtist Iv shown that values 
rel ite to envircmment, cidttm* and re- 
lipiinis {H«lii»fs, and that tlioir <jwn val- 

^ uos ne<»<l not be fhrmvn awiy to em- 
l>face the new. fnstivad they should Ik* 
«^mt)uraji:ed to develop their {K*rsonal 
values by selecting tl>e U^st of oUI and 
new. In this way we may l>e able to 

/ lesiten the impact of value change on 
Continued ofi page 19 
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their j^nse €rfse< t:r!fy, We^muHt fCiWari 
afsiiinst the 8ttu;ti«on8 wher& cfiUdnm 
Minded ify thei/ desires to lietong* (to 
some group > ndopt a false set of values 
which evi^tu.iily tcmd to emotional 
dli$furixinc'r«« 

As tenchors, we also have the w* 
siwinsibUity to help patents to under* 
sUuid the problems which their cWl- 
dren are experiencing, nnd d the 
tm]K>rtant need for parental love, gutd** 
ance» and support which they must 
provide during this adjustn^nt period. 
In many cases this wUI involve the 
education of the child's parwit:? ti> the 
fact that adbiptatimi to a new culture 
dcH?8 not mean a completo values 
chnniH^. ParentH wemid naturally re- 
sist a complete ehanjie which is tor- 
eijm to their personal philomphy. 

It Is unfortunate that many fxirents 
tnke a ivtssive rule In the education of 
tlH»ir children: some because they do 
not wish to interfere in school {ihilos^-^ 
<iphy; others liecause '*K*y fe«r their 
children will be penaliT^ed if they 
criticijrp or question current schODl 
pratlicv. In sonie cas<\^, the |>arents 
thc*mst^lves are so overwhelmed and 
prcHiccupied with their own proMems , 
that they neglect the needs of their 
eluldren. It is evident th;it these jkic- 
ents dt> not fuJI.v appreciate the im* 
IKirtanf ointribution tkat they could 
lie nrtking to the education of their 
younj^. 

In <f>nchision. it is my lK*|ief that 
teachers tnu>{ iH^etwie nior<» conaTnc»d 
and involved in ttu* fulfiUnu^nt of tlioir 
stud<»nts emc^tional needs, and that 
IKirents should have available to them 
a iximplementary course* in adult edu- 
<*ation designed to show them how 
they may U^st contribute to th<* o<lu- 
cational proivss. For only nJien both * 
family and sch<K>t ari* united in pur- • 
f?osc* can we design tlw* far rcMcbing 
prouraniK that \vill eff«»ctively deal 
witfi the emotional side of child dt*- 
velopment. 
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Ri!pni^ed from the CATESOl Netvs- 
kUer Vol 7. No. 3, November 1075. 

ISL mi ESD: Some 
Smiilarities aid Diff&emes 

by Otrictta HttHsough 
Alemany Community College Cmit^t-, 

San Frandsco 

Dr. KemieUi iohtmn's i>resentation 
at ih^ CATESOL CtmS&a^ cm 
simitarities rad dUffc^^ences^ la tffn^^ng 
Stamteni Amerksan Em{!l^ (SAB) 
to foreigners ami to ipeakos oi Black 
dialect was both a itetigbtful ami in* 
foraititlve insight into Blade English 
and Black culture. l^^tnUng out that 
tahgifijsB is a lefiectkna nl cuituret Dr. 
Jduwm f^iessed the importanod of 
dear dpfinit«»tt of Biadc Peo^e and 
Black dialect 

A Black persem« an An^rican Negro^ 
ifi f^Bomeom who B&ys he^ oi»/* He 
asserted that Black p^aens can only 
be defined "^in terms of adtuiat diar* 
acterisUc8« a ^red experience by 
2D,006,0DO people.^ One of th?se ex* 
perigees is language. Since sub-cul- 
tuteSf such as the Etiacfc culturot wer- 
lap with the dominant culture, it is 
these a««as of diffi^ei^ wbidi create 
the identity of the members of that 
f^b-cuiture. One of these differences, 
agoin^ is language. 

If the goal of integration is a^hnila- 
ticm, as it seenB to be, achievement of 
ttiat goal mrans the tos» of i^b<ultural 
differences and therefore the loss of 
identity* It means tiie loss of a viable 
linguistic system whidi dtflcrs from 
SAE in its grammar* its |^nology» its 
intonation patterns, and somewhat in 
its lexicon* In defining dialect. Dr. 
Johni^ rejects the temi social dialect 
because it impliea that only lower 
classes of Blade people communicate 
in or are fomiliar with this dialect. 
Black dialect is, he says, a cuHurnl 
dialect, a variety of Bnglfath spokqn by 
all dass^ dt Black pe<^le. According 
to Johnson, the dass differences are 
that tim lower class Black speaks only 
the dialect while the middle class 
Black speaks SAE also. 

Given, the importance of Black di^i- 
lect in all segments of the Black cut* 
tore, it becomes apparent that SAE 
must he taught to speakers of Black 
diakKTt an an alternate, rather than a 
replacement dialect as it has been. 
and is being, taui^t in our schools 
today. 

Dr. Johnson presented and coun- 
tered some false assumptions about 
Bladi dialect and its sp^kers: 

L Blacks are n(m«veibal. 

Continued on next page 
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2, Blocks have poor audtteny di^itA* 

intiion skitter 
3* Btedc dialect i» inc^at^^ of 
^ PM^ig a}mtract €<mcepta^ . 

4. Black d^l«ct ^)i»iket$ ckm't 0^ 
uiiddfBtmid ono aimtlw« 

5. "Bfaid^ haye ''tcogr Ufm Hud ku^ 



incapable of stieaking *'canea^/^ 
Englfclt 

ways in which Black iKatect diffeis ^ 

from SAE: * 

in^mUhm How ^tcmattoii pattenm 

4n Rt^etifig ccmvoy greatly differing 

enmtfona. 

Grammar: The (mfesfon <^ tfao a^;ii^ ^ 
widdi cMtitimiiicates ''itow.'* Hie it^ 
serticm "be** ^i^yidi ooiiBma^QGilQi 
tmHturi artivity. The tlneo pa^ 
feirates of Btedt dialect 
Phonak^kd: OnS tlHi for 
ccmscmattt mfitcticati! ^ a word en/& 
in two ¥oioel«8 amsmants, tho last of 
which is a sto{i» the eonscmant 
eUndnatedt (1?V1lhtlffiiibov&jriile^ i^ ^ 
can tten und^rstaod tiie systeiBatfc 
idwat forniatifia for wcmb Uto desk-/ 
deses/« tfflts-/teB»/ and the oral tmh 
existence of the past tense mark^ in 
many words. 

In pm^tioe, speakens fttac^ dSa^ 
loct and shakers of foreign bnguages 
do the same thing* Hiey Impose the - 
phonology of their own linguistic «yflh 
terns <m that of SAB. Tim mast im- 
P(^nt«0ii^j^Hy ki ai^iroadt to these 
two groupsm the need to rsoognuse 
the differini^4i||rim{natkm skilK to 
focus m areasl>rTOterferenoe and cw^ 
flict points* to idmUfy ttero and tli^n 
to woft on thmn. Other similarities 
an* that language is identic and any 
new linguistk? system must he an aKer* 
nnte and not a replacemmt A third 
similarity is that both snmtps need 
practice* 

Itie major difference h that the 
Black dialect speaker already spraks 
and understands English. He can also 
understand but csnH reproduce SAE. 
Second langtiaf^ techniques can o^y 
be uwc| in very short, Intense doses. 
The best approach. Dr. Jdfinscm fcels, 
iH to put the Black child in a situatkm 
where SAE is required and the diild 
will learn it. ^ 

He msists tl^t dhildren who speak 
other languages atid them who ^eak 
Black dialect do not have tl^ same 
probjems* They cannot be lumped into . 
a smgle group and treated in the ' 
some manner. Black dial^ ditldren 
cannot be Sieved into tiie same lan- 
guage programs with the same meth* 
ods and approaches. 




fi^^^^ ^ 

. T«idttng Wi^f ttcii EngHnh Througfi Sector Analysis 

l>y Oavid fi. E. Kkmmi Kti^f^r F^-iwm Mc^dgar Evws Coltese^ CUNY 

uUsh ot*^ the tor imitem ^MXiai- 

and ex^rtx ttdvatnUKl Htflintic studit^s 
thmuith n wide nmgo <rf Instrui'tioiinl 

tu*s tvtwcHm ^ntbjwts and vptI^^ nnd 
rHatcd |>jtt{t*rn koys cm tn^ advim- 
Uififwim to Ix^lh t!H» KSU FL. and 
ffintHlild Ii?amw, 
tJf. AH^Vs ntT^ifimdi actually cm* 

fiatfctw thiif IH lif*si u>wi iis a form 
off ditmR. TmtlHional itnimmar tcttds 

Knnlfsh and the stonAmfs of 'Vditcd*^ 
Amoricim KngliHh; Si'ctw An^dyiOH 
tfe»tH*ndi» m pjiHiHtm Acciuiml throu^^ 
th<» spolcen-laiiRtiJttje exper^^noe of 
Unirwra, Init Uh ork^tation fasii^rs an 
nwaitmi^ of tho fiix^tiy dtffemit am* 

r^nth tiK* **rrcfaw*' to Working Sen- 
ff»mvif mid the acwmpanyinff f <wh» 
cr*s giiMf* RtrfH^thp ujk* frfjKttfdcnts* 
idittng ahUify Ihniuiih the rcwiH^itlon 
t»f *^httJ4 of lanfjuao^ antidixiU'd by 
mtiw Kpcakt*r3« in rxfwitwy writinir 
ins to draniii <Mr othi^r forms 

of tnrmrriltc^ K{«t*ch>. -f^mi^iKmn 
**chimkin^,'' thr nbtlHy <o rroognm* 
tmns^tnutiom and wtinl clusters* as 
ttnivoyofH of moaninijt as important 
ihs indiviUn^'ti \%*onl nit>i;n It itjn. Ton- 
*4<*qt«»ntly, Ktitdrntf* who haw Komo 
.\i*r:ttHilafV pro>i4emj* nviy f«tjll ad- 
vanrr nipidly in tlv» •r^^cagnitbn of 
moantnpful word iinltf*. f)nc of tho 
ti^(*hni<iti«w in romodi;d instntc^tion has 
ht'n to ottvr s€*nt< na»s i^imiH>j?pd of 
^onHon^'«* words for analysis; thrpimlw 
5^tmHttra^ n'mrkrr?^ and positirm^: sttt* 
ilfnfs iKt-ofnt' rnriiarkahly ad*'pt at 
stic h (IrHfK in a tow wrrks and ^om to 
rx|«iml their owJS mho of lanjnt:mc» 
Ktnirtiirc's. A !.»nmiaj;c» in««tnic(ion 
prfT?;ntm ktstd on S<*<*tf>r AuiitysiB nviy 
iio uMWi* nmrrpt-nriontcd than wor<!- 
ori< nff'd* a boon to tenrhers who hav<» 
nc»vor f**h that Hinni ami fvc lloeiit diti^ 
jirammin?* aflcquntoly explains such 
l.m^tinae chola^s a-* itlurnl and sin^u- 
lir aurr<»r!ient for •'H.ilf of tlw afipl<*s 
urr . . hut "Half of Uh- pio fV . . 
a choitt* rnndc relatively simple to 
understand throuuh tin' treaftn<*nt of 
suhH*ets noun elusten;. lanp:tm?Te 
(hiinks, ritlHT than a> siniile words 
inde|)emlt»ntly relate d to a xerh. 11k* 
ehrekioi: of sueh oatterns usina X- 
VVtml <^ranunar 'Mo »K* repres4»nts the 
f^iitinj: ahtlity nie?ifi%med al»ovr 

A rlosi* exaniinition of the work- 
text, Wnrhinfj St'nt^ nri^s, hy HoK rt I.. 
AHen, Hitn I*ompi:m. and I>ofi< A. 
Allen. imlicat€»s a \.*ri<*ty of u^es to 



{I "Ji^ticie fcir (Q^Hfem^itic? ntfeinf^ at 

^ focusing ^tudimt mteresrt on wcmtenw 
Ktrtirture, itt sonti? pthrcs^ trarwrforma* 
. Jfetoid firammar hu« fitted Jhe viicuum 
/ in writlttf imtru^ Wt^lvif tht* t't^l* 
tap50* of carttldemt? in tht* old feu^h* 
{cmcd and KcikiRff nentenco 

^gntoimmg, Typlcjilly, tctchers of 

L^^tJffe a *<ec<imt }ang»ag<* have 
Ixi'ft timc^ pnifmintic than^bbth €orven- 
. tfotizit and tttinsfiimiallonul schwtau 
^rkistg iK»sivily with limguaffi^* nmrk- 
er«:;ind ^xisitionnl retatfomhipa See- 
tiff Ann|yM» should prove a valiKiWe 
^^tncA in thij^ an^a, Oewlojiefl or%in- 
^Uy to^t€Hich English fjentenee Btnic- 
4iJire r!to^twi»lvi^yearHDkiH in IHirkey, it 
hai« provi^ adiiptahte to EHh as wit 
fut to rc^tuHlial lanRuat^ in^ructlon oi 

* writtni: in the open enrottmi^nt •Hitu* 
atton; a number of insf nictor^ In 
C\t>vN.Y. mstittillonH hn^*e n-porf^ 
r^tKWSNi with it. and cHmtrolfed exijeri- 
ntents nre mon to he not in motion in 
CIntarfo and Baltimore rounty. Mar>^- 
lami Ni?vvrthefc»ss» with one or tu-o 
n^ift»r exei^Hions. St»ctor Ai^dynis as a 
pottmtia! UhA fw leaehers of •*edited** 
Anw*rtcan En??tish remains n well-kept 
mY*»t. liolirrt Allen, of Cohmilna 

~ ' lV:"ti4n»i^ folteiie in >Jew York <^rty. 
dev»*UHH*d Swtor AnaiyiiUK at fib<«it 

?<mie time that Kcmneth I^ike 
tidiItMh(*d 7 aimiemics s}ol*and-fit!er 
gnunmar- as a «ysti m <»f linfrui<(ie 
anah^is, Sinw the Awo syst<*m« an* 
Hifnil:*^ this may ai^rounl for the reLi* 
tive (.hseiirity of Senior Anilysi;^. 
Wi imlilirat inn of a work tc^xt, 

War, ii^nhjnves. Tlif »»ut« Y, Cj ow- 
ellK'o., ifl75 (with which this ar ieie 
rhiefly ronremed^ , Hector Amdv^fs 
now he»ctwes penemlly available for 
teachinR written English and its f>o,m* 
tarity should increase. 

S<»ctor Analysis is ardled **X-Worfl 
Grnmmar" hy manjc^pf its users he- 
auise of its emphasis on the fum tion 
of twenty or so mc^Ld auxilinri<'s 
which are ii^td in tht» fomiation of 
qtiestion and answer patterns in Kn- 
gitsh, English, and particularly writ- 
ten English, i*^ apfm>arhed from a lin- 
guisifir pers|MTtivf* as a slot-and-fdler 
or |Kwition-andH:#»nst ruction language. 
Sector Aanly*<fs fs d^'^m^d, therefore, 
m a pnictbnh linguist frally-orfenti*€l 
gmn^ir which dc*scrtlw»s tht* "fditeir* 
American English sentt^niv as a se- 
qui'mv frf fKisttions ^sub|<»et, pri'di- 
cate,.mivei^«als. <*tc. > which may Ik* 
filk«d by various CTinst ruction ty{HS 
i noun clusters, clauses^ phnis«*s^ half- 
sc*nl«wt^. efe. ♦ One of the most use- 
fid a<|)e< ts ftf U\U gnofimar fs that the 
regularity with which cvrtnin con- 
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which tkv ^mmar can Ix? put in 
hi»tirfnR ttK» sttident to ron«ckHisly 
td**ntify his own grammatkrni ikaterns 
and eniploy this kmrtvUntf^. llie fif^ 
tixm ninlfe'' Into w4ik4f tbi% Kiok 
dtvi&?<? ftKHi® on nrnk^ nrm^ <tf fpf* 
en^KHs itHKlifirJition^ and predkatkm. 
I*artteuliir altentiun k to the 

h\td^ tnmk p;ittem and its relation* 
ship to the fuueUons Ihi'* f^y?rty . 
most iimimon XAVonk ami to tins 
IKicklnff process In ^hfch trunks inin 
hi* ex|iamledand giv^^n v-ariety in writ- 
ittji llKvyet^-no ftuostinn-answi^r ixit* 
terrt f'tf^ 'ti>hn hereto 4ohn is iVreJ 1^ 
the Si'Hor Aiiidysis. Twenty 

X Wordb whirb heR«i surft qut^km 
IiiittemH fam/is/xm^/UHiH/ftcn*/ /ttof 
(ttpeH/didf fknvc/hm/had/ /shall/ 
wi{t/iMml4/u^HM/st^i>&td/ /m&y/ 
mifiht/mu^'it/canJ ki*ikI informatitm 
mt^rcly ly positicm- Wb<m these X- 
Wordi* Hnitn ce a ,««nteoce, thiy in-^ 
dl'catc a qi*».«tton just as clearly m 
docH< the inwrted qoestkm m:irfc in 
written St^nish: in the middk^ of a 
sentence they td<Hilify a statipmmt. 
t)n<» of Br. Allcn^i chief conlcnttom is 
flvit (h<* ability to formulate these lan- 
l^tterns is^ rapidly -;trquin*d, 
and classroom expi*rien<^» indicates 
that sttttlcnt« ran use tlie ttattems with 
\t?r\' ht^ mtei'ess in one or tiw week« 
of instruction. The moVinaent of lite 
X-Word serves to idciitify tin* subV^et 
i^ clor ^rt^Bardless of wh»»tti*T il is 
titled hy a single word ttr x mtmlvr of 
weirds which tfw»tlier funetion ns a 
nomimd conHtnw*tion> and Ifie pri*di- 
cnte in the^hasdc English tnmk the 
first fl\T units of the text cover this 
material The. linguistic iU^ govern* 
in>; subjrctA'erl^ agriH'ment in numlw 
and \VTf> tens£* forni:it{i»n, cruelil 
prcstijje ff\itun^ of Englisli, are dealt 
with in units three and four Unit five 
introduces the bisir positions of tlft» 
pn*di< ate and c»stabltshes the grmmd- 
*work for the foUoNlIng eight units, 
u fuch deal with various techniques for 
entlx^<lding infornvition and for i>aek- 
in*: S4*nft*nce !nmk*i with additional 
information. In lat<»r iniits. the stu- 
d<*nt is inlrochued to optional f n* 
t<»n<v sirtors through ;i f<'w simjJe 
terms, siu'h as 'Vhifter** and "insc-rt/* 
which identify tlieir nrnt obvioas 
characteristics. !nclude<l clauses and 
h; 1 1 f s< nteno^s ^ <me of Dr. Allen's 
mo<i useftd cfinceftts ft»r teacliers 
working with scccmdary predications 
and suhstitutions of wrUd phniSfs> 
are identified as imtxirtant construc- 
tion ty|)es. < harts covering ^1) X- 
Word/vcrb r<»ml»inafions for verb 
phranos, fornts of irrcgttlar Vi'rlts. 
t :i » inchiders the v\t>rds which signal 
the N*ginninii of includeil clause**., or 
Huhirdinate clauses in traditional 

( ontinuvd on pit^e 12 
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/ ♦ Continued fmmpage II 

\ f^m^^nmr. luni !4» tlm twenty X- 
aiHii>i*r at the end of tte text 

Idrly worthy of note. Working Sen- 
tenced vmpioy^ hrktmb-^^tti: cum- 
poi^ pf eitpbiiatiow fnUoi)^ by 
exumptCH. A iH*ai5tl4\^ pjcintwe fdllcvm 
em h mib^Tirfkm and vhUa for dtngritni- 
miiiR or etosing to rcimplcte n structure 
^gj^w nont. Units ftre condudc^J by 

nk}yt^ to eiwoimmo fhf stt!de«t to 

jft^nrftifp his cwii sefltf«tici?H on a pHvii 
. to|w. Brief coife^iidjfng C8say afesiism- 
im^nts c^rtH for th^ >tiiistru0i<ins JUid 
?^i*tiltwe pnttriTO of the utiit. Brc:iU5r 
of this Tit^pnwh;^^ Is s«tb~ 

aniin?it0d(' ttn^ di«vi*IofmiiH>t of Ktinkv 
tuiip^ ajrtd n?< thrt KttsriHit niitJJtefs thn 
«*P^*tom» of ^tenc^ sectors and /ip* 
frnifirfcitc coiiirtriictimi fiUeirs, he dis^ 
covwM tliat inmctuation roies are Re- 
duced to u mmifmim. We have felt 
ttelf this Kubordin«ifion of iwirkinR 
i^(m%t5ntkmH to struHumf logic is n 
major advantage of Sivtor Analysis. 

*iTie Irt.sttifcU>r's Afamutl to Work- 
ing Simictwi^s is Mpfui to the teacher 
not tak4>n ffirmal courscK in 
JH»efor Ana{ys»t. Kvplmitory notc^s 
wnver^onsi of written 
EhRlisSi and offer mtHt^ detaited ex- 
plieatf«>ns of the thetii:>' than would 
ha%e f)et*n ;ippropria((» in the work- 
li'Xt iWlf. Su^^ticrtvi are piven for 
dealing,' with K|>ecifH! stmlent questions 
likely to iKvur as well as Ufr the clevel- 
ofmH«nt of ,iddtf tonal praefut* cxer- 
4^h»^ *VA Final Word to the Inst rue- 
tnr" m iJves il^o rnind-M»t of thp authtirg 
r^^iHinilarly < lear fcn-us on the lesson 
awl Ignore p€*fff>hefal nreas» do not 
inhthtt with owt^sshv nni pencil ins, 
UM' the hook as a t<«il for the student 
to de\dop hi.< mvn writitiR rath<T than 
a« an end in itwlf, 

Tfie chief apr)fllcntbn of .Sector 
Analysis for the purf^jscs of this i%pm- 
raentarv are mn^n to lie in th<^ nrvti of . 
renn*diation, fvirticularlv in the first 
?*emf^ter ctWJeuc* fn^Nhman in tlie^ 
.rtlNY o|K»n adniiHsion environment, 
n^ff.tl wrtttnu s:imples sIk>w frai:- 
ini\»t«i to lie one of thi» nu>st iHTsMenf 
prohlitns in tlw aren. Ifsuallv. tlie 
student h:is lxH»n told that he Ikis a 
major pnihlom. ami *Yr./' or "fnis 
ment\ is \%'ell-knr>wn to him as an 
identim^tion of his error, \mt the stu- 
dent ha<nf> ttmct^pt of what fragment 
me:ms and no tanRlble way to iden- 
tify or correct it. Sector Amdysis of^ 
fen< such means: fir^t. after working 
with yes no ciurstions to iilentifv suh- 
jrrts and pr«'<{icates. the stiK^f^ 



learns how to lAm Jfy fhe mni^ion of 
verl«, X- Words, or subject sectors; 
seci>ml^ as the^i;tmlc^t poos dc^r 
into Sf^or Analysis, kerning to ideti^ 
tify ctmstntctkjn types sudi m i-kmrns 
or half ^.^*ntTOtX*8, at>d ^rmni^ ihe op^ 
ticmal «*ectws (e^.g front amf ^ 
sitfons for Si^cotidAry pn^lksition^, 
which if filit^ are often filled w|th 
ciiu ^ , ftt^ k^arns why a dausi^ punt^- 
timti J ;ts a sentCiice 13 a fnignient^ 
and mimwer^ h«\% to inttsrponito this 
t*tii«e into th^? pre ceding or /oIIowinR 
t'entence. Even lirforK tte ^udimt 
cn%i*f|i IhfS step^ if he applies the yes- 
fHi qiK^lion strategy— imd trft^ to 
turn his c!uih«» trtfb a ye5i.na question 
Ite am tdwtify the fragment her 
oufse the questit>n senfettw cannot bo 
.formed. 

Kditinii is %i?ry imprntant in this 
intK^^; iitnply learning siH^ors and 
eomtnictkin types nkiy hcA tk^ immi^, 
Students often netni ctiuxIniT to xtctii* 
ally test the* intcrdtruiffe. One suceo^ 
ful exi»nise uses a student writing 
sample^ mtich is nvisonaMy conmnrt^ 
diHcourse with iril the emrs, except 
fnijnnents, corn»cU*d. Students are 
told how ni:my fnij^iit^nts apfK»ar and 
are ;f>k4tc| to ftiid them ottt* hy one. 
rewriting tN* passt^c*^ and c'omf^jiring 
tlH» tuti writinff samples as they pro- 
cvc^d. Nnmberink' the st^ntenws tn tte 
exeiclsi' pn*%*ents tin* stiulent from hid- 
ing overwhelmed and helps him to 
limit his focus; wonl ^'rmtfHj punctu- 
ated ,ts sentemT»s i\Jin tr<*:tfed one 
at a tim<». 'Itw* n4 t itinp practice Js 
lx»neficial hy itself, and the ctimpari 
son of the two sa?nf»l<>- rl<»arly th- 
HneateS sectors an i . < >nstrudions. 
eompk'tinjL' the lesM.t; i iu tnicturcfl 
afiproaeh to edifio n v fht- stu- 
dent for kfomj i}^'- Similar 
t<H hnkiues alwj te;t. nr idi ntificn- 
tiun and <i>rn»c1 inn nf run -ins, comnw 
si>fu<»s. aiul suhfoct-verh ji<'s. 

^ Another im|KKrtrmt rn>p{iaition of 
Si <*lor Analysts is in the developnu^nt 
of sent<'na» variety. One of our col- 
k\>^nH«^ at Hunter f"olk»^re, teaching 
fWfinjiuals and native sjKvikers. uses 
cTilctr-t^wU'd alRehrk'ks. ick^ntifving a 
different (•onstnictiun tvfje with eoeh 
eolfir. v,ith one color for single words; 
\aryin^ i^okirs are used to build sen- 
te?u-<*s. J^liuhnts k.irn»to ^^Hhsfriict 
M nlon<^»s hy visual diet i( ion. Sophis- 
tication and clarity lioth inrre.i.m». 
Kxrn in ras*-*; of i\w Hla<k Kuj^lish 
lan^ua^e fiopulation. analysis <if ccm- 
.-(ruitjons imlicatf'N tint new areas of 
the sentence' an* us<*fj and there is an 
incHMse <#f torrect instruc tions whi« h ' 
is striking nnd thc^' changes K^n 
lakioR pla«v f*von f«*fore tlw* c*;tsual 
reader fane! M«netlnies casual grader J 
is awaro of u ritin^ improvrnni-nt. Still, 
the teailuT is tautioned that practice 
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imd time are c^wnttat: they may well 
lie laRS in atTtH!tivo Krowth and W do 
not yi>t kmnv to whfit\»xti»nt regression 
occurs with thk approach. 

The Mwvkimi effcvts of d program 
based 00 Sector Analy^*s are tvortby 
of s|H!cfed mtfe. Self ^^onfiderm is rad- 
*^iTOlly ex|ianded tbrougli c*x|H^rk'nicj 
with ttn^ a>'st<^n erf X-Wofd ftmnmitir. 
In cwie irmdUiUe jiroi^ram fc»r mimir- 
ities^ iitstimtom%7ho Wm« edi{|.*atk>n^ 
psycholoffists nutxh speciil note of the 
firowth in volurm* of wrilins* increased 
rH*ft«ma| m>{f<ont}di*n(^, and of ^^nia 
•'sttnlmts* tt5ie of mitwcc diain^tns hi: 
ilmr iictuiil log.Wrltinff. ^ The same 
educjitlonal iwychologists oated,a sec- 
ond 55iRrtlfii^nt\featiire of X^Word 
CIr?mim?ir; it allows teacher and stu- 
dent to focus. writinst instruction on 
Ch** needs trf^the renA*r— his'expecta^ 
ticms for cfmventional Hc*ntencc pat- 
lerro and the faihltity of nnmy trnd- 
em U> m^iive c&!}mrtune^ from tiKW 
tyiK^s. Refofntsfdff instruction toward ; 
readier neioris nvikc^ the l^minR en- 
vimn^nt Im thfeotenimr to the stu- 
dent 

ik^or An^dy^ tiec;nisc it qflfcri a 
systeni^Htc tanicuai^ strueture iH«rfa:ip^^ 
scH^nts to l>o a much fiver luidy of nvi- 
terial in tlw* classroom. Dn ^tlen 
s|nmds time with hts own stud^^ tm 
•^Bom^ufise,"* uiik^ uses the word 
"hoinR** in place of eontcmt words - 
nouns, verbs and ad^tvi^ with '"ho- 
infily** in place of ^ly advtn^liei. A simt- 
ple ««*ntence mipht he **Bomij can ho- 
in^ the bjnnu,'^ With ^ch sentences, 
>to<k»nts can be intmduc*rd rapidly to 
tin? common nvtrkei^ in English and 
fie convinced of thc»ir importance: and 
even without technk^l knowledge, 
mof^t readers will admit that they can 
identify the sid>ject .sector of such a 
s«*ntence» the object ^a noun cluster), 
and tlw* pr€^k?ate. It is even posslhI« 
t » d^and of students: "I>on*t 
think! , thereby stressing the posi- 
tkttts and pattern^ which they already 
recognize unconsciously Jf nati\^' 
six'akers of tl>o Irm^ia^e. Soon si'i- 
dents cnn noithor he defeated by Bo 
injruaefe. other nonsense sentences, or 
Rn^dish sentences\n which the vocafv 
ulary is forei^jn to th«'ir experience: 
nvidinij and writing skills are lx>th 
tk*\-<'k>l>et{ in this ciisf». There is a d?s- 
tinc t advantage to the teacher in s< p- 
aratintj cIo^ihI lists of structure wonla, 
wluf h it\r\ Ix* niemorfzed, from the 
tmendinjx list of content Wf»rds which 
frefjiH*ntly confuse the ^?rammar les- 
son. 

' T\\o us(» of Sc^ctor Analysis in the 
t<»a( hin« of nsVuling is of major im|K^r- 
tance and teaching? acrciss the <*nt ire 
s|K*ctnnn of tfw* Knsilish cnirriculum 
atay res|Hjnd iK)Nitively to the jxiti n- 
tial which Sector Analysis h^dds. 
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A Coiinseling-r^rning Model for Second 
language laming 

- J„ _ ^ by Jmiy Hardin, C^oimwHnR-LDnming In^ 



rmuiR^lln^l^mliifr mocfd for 
fiflfu^ilicin^ dcvrloixKi li>* Dr, Chrtrfes 
c;,Mcran irf tjoyota Umvendty^ Chi* 

■ J .«*ind his associates, haR b<H*n re* 

c«\tHK much uttenikm rm^Hy from 
c^luoatiirs and pitrlfntlarfy (wm tho 
liinKU' W» te:ichi nR prtift»^W Much 
..-;_.oLl|?l?^:i^ 5>* dvtp to Efirl W. Slev- 
_ jnpviewwi Cumin*« hrwk in 

Vtm ;ind t'anil and NtAuo Aklyfim**i, 
\vha Rtwrah^H .iht^^^ in tb? I^?aco 
t '^^J* n*miltod in »VPml Com- 
mumty -I-iitti:ii;ii;r I^iminR TWicher 

- : ; •*( VHnmtinity I^^fitmf^ f4>amini?" 
Ifuv.numo gtwn to tho apphciti<m of 
fhtV mfKH to ImgtmRe trtiming since? 
it n>^thf* in n spreinl kind trf Imming 
; i^muimntty* 

Orij;tnal Ilt«««oaft4i 

in the !ate fiftirs, was designed to 
HttnK th^ pjs^ycholoRica! dynamics in- 
viiHi*ii m adtiH kviminfi, spct^fitcally^ 
fon»tfin lan^ua|;€! tt^nminR, mtht^r than 
to f!f*vi»Io|i a mi^tlKKiology of lan^^ttti^t* 

chi>^^ m tho li^fimini^ As a n»- 
suH. ^indents in th<» rrs<»nfch cfcis4R«< - 
f^»tw ifKmg Unit L^n^icige^ fiimuttane-* 
; *it«>*v. one at a thm* achieved 

■ varyinfT levek of ronfldomv and "com- 
munjiatiw aimpetence** in ono or 
morr fbmiim lanpiiapcs. 

One of the qur^stions that was raised 
at th«» outset of the research was 
wIk^Hht a\varenej«€»s^ from coimsrlmg 
ami 



Th* five Mlciwini; «^tatenK»nts} whi^ 
not exhaustive, art^ bistc to art imder- 
^tandtni: of tlw^ f jaunselinif-I^iming 
modi*!, 1 5 AH final human learning m 
valx^ Jenmmg; 2 ) Ttesistxince is in- 
herent in iiny adult k^amiRg sUuatitm; 
3> Human k»aniif.^' is whole-|)erson 
ieaitiin^; 4 ^ Hum;m lestmia^ is pef*^ 
Hons; 5) Hwnan teaming n^vea 
fhixniidt a fi\t*-Ktoj?e procets of inter- 
nahViitlon. 

A kisic c?oncept tindeHyinit the 
Coun^'ling-teamm^ mode) that all 
whole-t^en^, human learning K in 
fact, %tihie teaming. Tills ccmcept ik 
tmrted hy Curmn in his bo<4c. Ctmn- 
f^linfi and Pfiych(ftfH!mpyt The Pur^ 
suit nf Vfftuefi (im^yj" By **vnltte$t,^ 
i \imm meam txmsdous or uncon- 
sckma si4f im'^tmenls that is, swch 
sic>lf-tnvc^tments an* eJther determined 
hv onej^ff or ffre^lefermimxl l>y the 
cul ural« family, relitdouH neighltor* 
h<KVd. etc!, values one liom into. 

*ln other w>rds, if we m teueliera see 
ouryselvf's as the cause of a k^aming 
eonftict within tlte hindf*nt^ simply he- 
.caus(» we repres<»nt a certain liody of 
knowlf^gr i^litch the stxick'nt wfehcR 
to learn, then we wilt tie more under- 
standing abmit the kind of struggle 
that m* haw created in the student. 
Th:it this struggle is not |asi intelliHv 
tual is f»siiectally evident in the area 
of foreign language learning when- 
ever **communicative ct>mpt*tenrc»*^ is 
ILsyehoth^^mpy could facilitate stressed. The who]e-|>ers(ni of the 
the k'arnina prc«i>ss hy hecoming an k^jirner is esix^ially involved if he or 
Inteural part of that proeess. Stmt? she aims at a speaking ability rather 



many of tlv* blockings that langtmgo 
Iramers exprer.sed w.'tw quite simitar 
to those exprtNSKl by persons coming 
for i^svchotb'rapy or psycholojjlral 
cY>un*^{-linu. if was theorized that if 
languajjp exfiert^ were also trained In 
^i««m*^»|}nu si»nsitivif ies and skills, this 
d«>uble ex|w*rti<e wwjld bring about 
Hgnificant cb inircK in tho qualify of 
the hMrnin;: n»Iati(mship liefwct-n 
^fi^acher am! f<»:!rn«Ts :ind ;imong lerim- 
•frs flH^niS4'l\f*s. 

('urt:m*s tww)k. C^unf^elinf^-l^earning 

« 1972 ' t>^«*^«*nt<*d tbf iindinus from 
over tvvolvc* vcars of n'<orirf*h in thi^ 
OKtrfi*! nf *Vr*»ative affitirifion liofw<*en 
t«'achef and kMrm^rs." T!k» findings 
;imf nwKlfl if^Hf nn* as K:irt Sf<^viik 
puts it, ••in'initc-ly rid> in sut>flotics* 
and a pr<Kf»ss /»f stu^lv rtUfl exiH'ricm-e 
with it in k M.ninii situations. r<»-sfudy 
and eKperirfuv c an vicid an in- 
creasing ^rasp of its complexities. 



thm simply grammar, vonilnilary and 
reading. 

Many students in a language class 
at Hrst "net hutterfli^" just thinking 
about hivin?: to prfmdunci* the foreign 
lattgua^e in front of the cla^^s, let 
alone trying to carry on a crmversa- 
ti<m. lliis would bo one level of strug- 
gle. Hut supt>ose, for example, the 
Sp.inish sfiejiking .student is con- 
sciously or unconsciously aware that 
by k^trning English he/she is in a 
<*ompli<\iffd way altenatinji himself/ 
bers<»If Untn tl>e parents who s|H*ak no 
Kngh\slu !! is obvious f*iaf we are at 
anothi»r level of sfnu'j^le. 

\Vfi;i* the CNujnsiling- Learning 
mofjel ofTt^rs tb(>refor<\ is a means of 
understanding IIm^so |w»rson d learning 
conflicts in such a that learners 
as well as taichers nviv deal cwistruc- 
tively with negative a< w<H as {Kisitive 
fee!jn£js. As a result, lH>fh can nuke 
U<-miine hivesfmenl.^ in the le irnink' 
relationship and <»x|wTi<'nce k'ss 
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dtecouragment with om another and 
the tnjiti*rl:d to he inteavdiseed or 
leameA l\»rTOmil teaming confiieb 
imd confrcmlattmi*^ then, m this Hcnse^ 

mtise the student's anger, xoudt^ty. nvA 
simitar f^yclHibigii^rd dfatui^%ince^-^un' 
di>rstoiKl ami n^sfimicled to by the 
ttwher's ^ clnln^^4ing jjensitlvity- -nrir 
iTKlirotorsi of dei*p pei^onal inve^- 
ment. Even IndtflTerenee, seen this 
wiy, proves often tn !k» a form of de- 
fense* against unxtety and fear of fctil* 
un* mthi»r than rt^stanc*» to learning, 

T>. D. TkiwI toBm ahoiit tf*^tddttff 
jts **not just an inteHertiial cncouTiter 
with f l^ stiKlent but as a f^4ychok>gictd 
encounter.** ' 

I4i'gin, found th:it in the himian 
k\amlng situalicHi, .^udenti) are **atp- 
pralsen?/' Curntn originrdly tn»ated 
(his under the ixmrept of man*8 search 
for meaning and as "Mnnt The *VVhy* 
Animal.** Just as a client seeks to 
undenitand Wmst^lf and his relation- 
ship with others in the rounseling pro- 
cess st> a :?tudc^nt is <?onscioi»ly or un- 
coftsdcumly iwkmg a , sjiHsfactwy 
•*why** for his/her sttrfii^^s. This is 
fundamttital to aml.imor to any ade- 
quate M*lf invt*slnu^t. Such evalua- 
tion is needed to arrive at value in* 
xn'stments and decision making. Biit 
misundersto<kI and misintcfpretetl it 
ran throw the k*aming exr*h;inge bi*- 
twi*en fcnqwer and learner into i; 
••giunes-we*pLay*' routine of questions 
and answers which avoid personal en- 
gagement in the rt»:d learning expe* 
rkmce. 

T\w coun^* content in most imiver- 
sitk»s and colleges. Is usually described 
in alr tmct and imf^ersotiat terms. The 
stitdent, how»e%'er* at a more personal 
le\'el or inward dinnlion. ifi most 
likely trying to » aluate the **why'* in 
some relation Xo his own life goals. 
Curran's contrast of traditional Brit- 
ish and Kin*ot>ean upper-class educji- 
tion for the fcnv. which presumes an 
established value system, with an 
American denvKratk* education for 
.ill. resulting in a confusion or de- 
ereas4» f>f aiwpted v:dues, is helpful 
lure. If helps iltuminnte why so nnu h 
t»f Ibis value ctmfusion and struggle 
m:iy now lie uoing on in our cla.ss- 
rooms known or unknown to us as 
teachers. 

So. tmder the stirface of the learn- 
ing that is apparent fo us in our cl kss- 
nnmis, may lx» not only the "quest ing** 
of "Why am I learning this?** but also 
**Wbo am 1?** and **How does what I 
am learning, r«»lato to who I am ami 
where I am going in lifeT This nrtki-^ 
the te:iching/le;irning relationship im- 
yneasureably more eonifik'X and (h.il- 
leniriiu but. at the srune time, more 
humanly s,*iti.sfvin;. It al-o su^Jijesfs 
Continued on pti^ T2 
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' Cmtimed from page 21 

t^t> !uvK^%y <rf acklitim«il tcsicher 
iv*m'iio?«sin4 ami %kilh hi»yond ^oal 

selins'l-caminp mc5drl is that in mont 
Mluliwttfit or iiduU loaminft tlu n is 
.an ttthcrmt rraiKtancif to the new 
kriptt1«ls<vbi#R jm^Htiii^^ This m- 
; Hiiits ffotti titc df^^vlofuncmt'tt proa^ 

tlvii produces sclf*awarm»£« or self- 
^ mnHdousnc^** nf ter twelve or hq. The 
im perron^ wtf^swr- 
tion, oftc^n beginF$ to s^hiw itsetf jigalnst 
11k» Itrio^^^r sitjminRty impc^mg the 
' . - act^tance of and suten^on to, the 
U^imtinx process. Thh is im t^ditiostal 
cixitio «f "elaHh*' in any teaming situ* 

- alKm; This r^stsnee 
_ jgqnscioua or at Jk*ittt tttit nl«?ays modi* 
fn^ick^nt ti^ t««odiw~-ix«ticutnrtsr 
tm mow into adult Ic?:imin|^ l>ut 
mther is oftt^n disgui^ in tihc form 
of "quoHtionji*" or simifcir tactics^ 

AiM^Ucd to tli^ tai^iuam^ loamtng 
(«itffi^ieiicc, wc ktvt>, for exampfe^ 
often «mi groufYS of students 
aim' tngptticT fi>r the purjfKise of 

. s|ieakln^ a mhtowI bitij^un^, siiddtMiIy 
ftmf them.sc*lvi^ asking qtiest ions afroaif 
ihv^ Itinf^mf^^ tiwt culture, the cmm* 
try in their native tcmi?ue -rather 
than t>enionnlly cn^aginit in the stnig* 
M^*' to itHmnufticate In the second Ian- 
gnni^. Fmm the point of \iew of their 
e^o-:issertion mH>dL such suNnisafem to 
tiu» handirapped Ktnte of a second 
kummii^e h too humtUatini;. 

Hut. if t^K* learner is to niake the 
second lanmtape hi?? vm\ and so make 
it o|K»rat tonal }io able to speak 
French, say- thrnt* must lio an accep- 
tamv of an initial state o{ ignpratice 
and, in this '^humiliation." This 

is dirtieult for adults to do. This does 
n*»t mvan total helpIef^snesR hut rather 
a kind of dependenr>' on nnother with 
which adolescents and adults are gen* 
ernlly not comfortahlr. This is why, 
in the ("ounselinK-I^irninfi modality, 
native c»x{)erts were trained in counsel* 
ins sc>ns?tivities. Th'u^ thi»n provided 
tli€» ncTCssary security at thr begin- 
nifiR of th<^ Icamina process which 
enablc*d adok»scf>nt or adult learners 
to tt'^reaK to a < hikUike not childish 
trust in the lancunir<*'Counselor-ex- 
fM»rt. As «i r^-sult. ihoy c<iuld. with less 
anxii'ty ami n»sisfance, airept and 
suhmit to strange lan^aqe s^mnds and 
structures and to the protM^sH of leam- 
ioR. ThiK produc<«d too, a ffrowinp 
cloj^wsh: to and d<»op sensi' of supixir'* 
tive community from the other learn- 
er» the opposite of our usual class- 
room itimiM»titive indtviduatism. 

Wliul<^-P«»rHim L*>arning 

Once this trast kis \HK*n established 
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In the CtHnmtnniy language Le«m* 
inff setting, it h* <on^ clear Ikw hu- 
num k*:irninR is whote-fiersim f^ralni^. 
As adults, we arr extrnwiy skllted at 
ri^inkins mr fccfinjjs. But omx* we are 
free to "fM dbout^ the language team- 
fft% e3ciw*nencp TUfd *tttJ understood hx 
our fertile, then we are frre to 
^'know^f^^i'r tin* l:ingiKi«f^. It is in 
{mi{»trttoa as tpachers are skilk^ in 
an ability both to undt^rst^ind these 
fcH«{in$m and to "re-cognbse** them 
that is, adequately coumze them in 
their responses- -that learners in tlie 
CUiut^'Iing-LcniminK modality are 
ul^ to ussimitaie €»r irrfmializa the 
hi'coml kingu^me in an authentic total- 
pc^rson iray! In otlw \vt>rds, tl^ can 
**invest'^ in it and so make it. a ^r- 
sonal value gcul. Such invc^tj^nt Is 
hisic to. the itrowth of a new *'bn- 
guajje-self,** 

Cument literature fe cmicerxKri «ith 
this when H tall^ nbout iiaving "rt^r 
communication in the cloi^rponL Real 
leaminR, in Counsel&ig-rjGJtnlng 
terms, means learning that h thought 
about hy nil "interaction betwe<^ the 
kmmer and the k^rher in whidt lx)th 
exiH^rience n sense of their Afti whole- 
new/' In the first stfige*. »f tlit* learn- 
ing process, for examp^, this c n 
mean tlmt tlw material to he intemal- 
bted IS fiemn-attHl by tlK* knimers in a 
**childHke*' but real conversation, lim- 
ited only in the extent of words used* 
8uch cottven?ation, however^ demands 
t!ie aid and supped of the language 
<'xpert. Both fc^mer and knower are 
tht»refore deeply engaged! the Immer 
wiiUnRly accepts his need for help; the 
knower Rives this help in such a way 
that it crm be easily utilised. Such a 
mutual process iiradually frees the 
learner fmm his dependency on the 
kmmvr. The teacher, in this sense, 
willingly strives for and accepts tfie 
final iioal of heing no longer needed 
by the learner. 

It is this engajjement that miikes 
{Hissiblo a ''whole-iierson'* entry into 
the language, 
learning Is PerscMrvf^ 

We come tht-m to the notion of 
ienrning as ;m intensely p<»rsonid ex- 
fierirnre. This resulted in Currnn*s ex- 
pression, **learninu is persons/* As 
students in such research ffroufis came 
together, for ex;mtple. their centml 
pur{H>so w;is to sh/ire and communis 
cate as {x^rsons, much as they would 
in an ordinary conv<»rs;ition. ''ITie dif- 
feriMtitf, ht>wf»vc*r, was that they did 
K> in a foreign language, thnni^h their 
"cither K<»lf,** which at first was the 
languag<*-counselor-expert. Each stu- 
fh»nt 8 natural urge for indeix^ndence 
scMin producefl a slow <*mergc»nce of a 
new inner language self as words and 
phrases \Kvrv pic ked up ami so intern- 
al i/<>d. This arrangement also created 




a Ktrong frf supixrtt^ rcKpcmsfbtl- 
ity. ami ln'tonaing from iHi men^rs 
of the group. Such a secure and 
ckn^ply {H»rsc«ial enfjaffptnent and cwn- 
mitment together, came to lie called 
**ctmimtmity language learning." 

fflvi^ Siitge Proerf^ 

Learning in this modaltty moves 
tfirough a llv<*-.stage proci'ss fmni dc^ 
jHwiency t«» a b?isic indei>endence. 
Ttife fin^stagt^ }>rocess eiia lie seen 
from %^irying iioints of vtew ^ch as 
die gradual gnnvth from dcpenddncy 
on tlte ext^ to the leamer^s inde* 
pendent Hn^mstic competent; ^ 
jvmwurf traming grc^u^ imic^ as iT: 
movent tmvard a deefT sense of oom*- 
muntty; the changinft functional mto* 
iioa^it>s bet\%wn kni>wer and learnt; 
and othiT asftects of the five staifes. 
To go into detail about each is beyond 
th<» scope of this artide. But foot- 
notes h^ad to the orifiinai sowo^ 
wlx>re the reader csm find extended 
expkifuitkim and Slustrnttons of these 
stages. 

. A Multf-Farfled Model 

FitMti wbnt has twn said of Coun- 
seling- Ijeaming, it become* cliHiV that 
this is a model rSch in smbtletifS. It 
has, thcTefitit%.a wide variety, of appli- 
catffms* Th(^ appUcaticms involve 
suiii areas as the group process in 
foreign language learning; evaluative 
and emotional factors m foreign hn^ 
gtiiige learning: the procew? of edwcsi- 
iirin in general and its eflTt^ets at th& 
elewntary,' high school and univer- 
sity le\Tbi; the acquisition of two for- 
eign bnguages simultaneously and 
finally, intensive adult learning. Some 
conpton conchiskinH emerge. Through 
< *omiseling-I>i»arning, leamen? begin 
U% uiuierstand themselves IxHter as 
l>erscms while, at the same time, they 
increasingly make a pjirt of themselves 
an area of knou'leflge outside them- 
selves. Such rmtlts, aft we see, com- 
bine aims Mharetl by l)oth i^ounseling 
thc»rapy and eitucation. 

We are treating lere, therefore, a 
mult i -faceted modc»l rather than :i sim- 
fde technique. Fn»m the underlying 
concepts of this mofk»l variotis tech- 
niques can \yc devc»l<>ned. depending 
u\yon the* ne<*ds of dilTc»rc»nt k'aming 
situations. 

Curran has s.iid: 

fn nrdrr fr> unify ami hrirtfi tnf^i'ihrr 
ffu* u hole ptrsnn in thr Irurnin:: pro- 
rr^iM. nv hare /,i do mitre than rnrrefy 
Uthet it trholr-tterHon learnint. We 
must hasiatlly rest rue ture our ap- 
profteh. 

HKFKHKNCKS 

I. t'urran. i\ A. N«»w York: (Irune 
and SfratCt»r» Imv. 1<*72. 

2 C'nrran. <V A.. l«t edition. 1*U>H: 2ml 
«Mthi(m. tn7«i. Apple Kiver Press Apple 
Hjvit. Illinois. 



BtfiUSMTWE . 
F/UltttY WAY 

by Thomas Raftory 

The Family Language rrogrnm of 
. 4(dinJfly High School itLFark Stope ia 
thts Mily one of lis idnd in the dty. 
Not only docs it bring the classroom 
to students in their own honffis. it ih- 
. dudet their entire fomilk>s^ 
^ For one hour a weds, 22 tm^ters 
into the hcxna^ of GO'selected students, 
who speak virtuatty no E^gU^ There» 
usually in the warmth and security of 
the family kitdtm. the students learn 
to €o{}e with a strango language, to 
better cnaNc them to go im to gradua- 
tion. 

Enrolled in tlw program are 40 
Sixmi^-spcaking stud«ats who come 
from either Pi»rto Rico, Ecuador, EU 
Satvadw or the DtMninkan IfepuMic; 
13 FrendiHSpeaktng students from 
Haiti; four Itt^ian sttidents; one 
CThineiK* student fiponi Hong Kong; one 
Ibo-speaktng^ud«it from Ni^ia smd 
one FMtuge^ ^peaking stiMlait from 
Braal. 

To qtmlify for tiw {irogiam, a stu- 
dent must be registered at the high 
sduml; must have migrated hew wiOUn 
the last year; he from a ncm-Englidi- 
si«s»king bf^gronnd; he from a pov- 
erty imome fomily aiKi have a mini- 
mian of five persons m the. family 
participating in the dassea 

Mrs. Maureen Skion, teacher-in- 
ehargp, said that about 400 students at 
the 2,500-studcnt high school speak 
virtually no English. The school draws 
from areas aiWtcd since 1965 by in- 
creased immigratkm. 

*Things would be a lot easier if the 
students all ^x^e one foreign lan- 
gu; p. the way they do 'in sonwi Chi- 
nese t^r Puerto Ricun areas." said M^s. 
Sloan. "Because there are so many 
different langua^ and backgl&unds, 
we decided to try the individual ap- 
proach.** 

Because there Is such a demand for 
the program at the school, stud<sits 
conskiered for it must not be transient. 
The program, whirfi enrolls a student 
for a year, also takes into consideration 
attendance records and whether the 
student is a disciplinary proUem. 

"We are trying to cushion students 
from cultural shock." said Mrs. Sloan. 
"Wo figure that if we can get the fam- 
ily to speak English, we can get the 
student to speak it." 

A typical student enrolled in the « 
program Is Nilsa I41R0, 15. A high 
school freshman, she spent roost of her* 



Hfe in VllHba, PueHo Rteo, before 
coming to the city last y»r. 
^ivSig in a thri^-room apartment 

with her mothei . grm^wrtbj^c^ 

and two youns^Jr ««-^«»' "°*L?tZ 

S«t L Mkc. the progmm 

SwUh her family white she fe tern^ 

""l^pr teadicr. Uobert VillaneUa, said 

AS.1?t;«as ba^ cl^ « 
bilingual classes, she wiU tecxp^ 
cjasscs. Thus, the program helps 

Utk>n of dialogue u^^ei^J^^ 
^ everyday 9iti»tfons.jn^way.rt» 

hoped that femily «eB*>^ ZliSi 
k«im and thus be encouraged to 

^^o«'"«^^ntosce,,tl^^ 

you tSd^a family ^^^"f^ 
S "Before tong you begm to take 

Mrs. Sloan credits the bond 

and famiUes ««J^'»8^ 
make the program a ^ 
«,ted. "The P^^t^"^ 
than teadihig. Fveryone c^^** ^^f^ 
{roin it with a mutual respect for the 

otiiers.** 



THE SILENT WAY 

. (In the toBt imme &l ike Newskiterl 
4mny Bemiieft lat^d tAc^f ihe CL 

^ #y J&n Cumm; 
otm mimti&nt^d <itftPr npjpiHHic^ii^s te lan- 
guage ie a ek m g mek as that a/ Lazamtf^ 
Gtut tAr ^Sitvnt W^*^ of fir. CbM Gat- 
iegnQ^ fmft there urn. an. m^i^pth wii^te 
m Rob^t ABm^s ^'Sh^tor A^fytnsf^ 
enpedally as ii was in the t&ithing 
of Ui^i^ng. In this imie, Satk Eart Btw' 
mck ami UNC are ^ated. j^ havtng_ . 



tcadi a Imr^tmfse, that kmgimft^ 

mlTtb aitbmsh U is the prime ctmc»m 
0f ^ ^u^te. My ^tfi^km » 

i^iSS tor ^1^^ pdw(Hi^ 
n^qttii^ ta be sac€^^ ia the ik^w 
tanguage as they are In their native 
Jat^t£3ge. Since 

the fiKisten^. l«ii}{tu^8Ci^r cxpHES^h^ , 
of entotionay ic^ii^. Jdi^^ parcel 
tkm and sa tradNer§ )^¥e te aim 
at a amikr f re^lcmi in Uh2 sew km** 



Way ^»«r «^ ^^r^ fippf^wift tkat^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 



mm<ffkmg he urimn ahoHt Hr tn I97S 
I wraie a Rhan anict^ for the NY 
^es0L Nett^Hi^r fi^iamf ia which 
l>r. Gattegna rvspomted. Thin atiietie 
iaken note ffiai response and aihet 
ma^ nrrpnf t^mark^ i^out the SO^nt 

;^rl Stevick says it hi^ infiiraie^ 
B^tel^»rdh says ills 
l^sadiii^ been diang^ br ^ 
JUNC p6(^ have pat moeh of it ii^o 
ptacike, imd ^ the remit TESOt 
Cmventiim in New York Ci^^ tem^ 
.em thronged to t^ irork^i^ of Dr. 
Cbttegno w he deimnstrated imd 
talked about his Silent Way of 
teadsmg. 

Hie SileiU Wny net a new idea, 
llie j^ilnsophy of the Sitent Way, 
m proposed by Dt. Gattegno* W 
"been arotind tQ£ 22 yeai% acict^inft 
to SheOey Km^ Qie director of &b 
Gott^nn Language Schools. Orig- 
inaUy» it was used as a math t^d^ 
ing device^ but in the past few years 
it has been *'disco«er^ t^ languafpD 
teachers* and is now wklely touted as 
a method or approach for the teach- 
mg of r^ing aiKl langtmgc.*' Eh- 
nmtts of the Silent Way have always 
be^ pre^t In oitr traditimml ap- 
pwxich^. For exampfe, teachers and 
student teachers .l^ve been adimm* 
ished for years to reduce their own 
^x^king time and give more oppor- 
tunity for the student to speak. 

To i^oi0 the Silent Way mater {als« 
''as a general technique, the Silent 
Way is a way of teaching that liber- 
ates i^tudents systematically/* It is 
an attempt to approf^di language 
learning by having the learner ac- 
quire as a primar>\step in language 
learning* a "feeling** for language. It 
aims at putting the learner into a 
situation where he is challenged to 
use his powers of thinking and his 
ability to analyze and experiment; it 
demamls that students test hypoth- 
eses about the languages he is learn- 
ing* taking advantage of his/her 
knowledge and experience with lan- 
guage. Dr. Gattegno says. "When I 



. have to know wl^t iSDines fifst iu«l 
^fA^en to move to the assignnmit. 
fit my perception of the from 
the start and as soon as sufficimt 
mastery is attait^ in thoL utterance 
of say twenty <^ i» we«^^ 1^ 
- tnrnt piw^ capabte crfj^ieing^^- 
top of the four di^mntcfy'^ ^Ism 
speedii corm;t mmd^ a^ 
^ress m each woii^ a fee! lor which 
wordb run ti^Eettier In eadt stote^i^t 
. .or. phtasiiigT aiid..how intonatiiw f^P^-- 
erates ibe melody of the language as 
native expi^ it.*^ 

the »yttal»» Or kamns d a Sibnt 
Way language courw, are b^icatly 
linguist icalty determined and se* 
qi^ced. The differoE^ is that the 
demand on the student to jperform h 
not cmtinmmdy stimidated (ly 
UKK^ gtwtt by the feadic^. I^^^ 
the Httmulus is 'silent*. ITie tead^ 
manitmlatra a set ol colored rods-n. 
rectangular «raoden Mocks of various 
lengths and colors (rather like chiU 
dretCs building falc»j»), fA^im them 
into different arrangements of color 
and tength which stimulate the Iwim- 
erei to make on thdfr own^ st2;tement^ 
about them: their siase^ a>lor, shxipe, 
and their relatbnships to each other, 
in an ewr more complex set of pat- 
terns and sentences. The only oral 
model has been given, once, 'by the 
tpacher m s/be first arranges the 
rods. Some meaning comes from the 
teamem perceptiot^ of the situation; 
as tlK^y are demonstmted by the 
teadher. This kind of stimulus avoids 
the need for tmnslation into the learn- 
ers language. The basic vocabulary 
has been provided and the students, 
coli<»ctivcly, tnay try to ask or de- 
scribe to the teacher what ha.s !x»en 
'arranged* with the rods. Coller- 
tively* becauj^e of<en the whole class 
participates in putting together the 
correct ?<entence while the teacher, 
not speaking, indicates approval or 
disapproval of form, vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and melody. Without the 
oml model supplied for hint again and 
again, the student is form! to pay 
attention to any initial utterances by 
the tejtcher and those of his fellow 



teamers, to^ understand tf^ siiuatiijb^^ 
or stim^s' as pref^trfad by tl» ar^ 
^mgi^meiit of tl«5 nxis^ and tp^ respsi^ 
m a tfRgujR^tic^y correct 
tifeu^ may occasion^Ry pmrd t& fi-^ 

' "Stnaid chart"^ Ta celdi^ 
of bttor/^^iofe m" 11^^ 
fleet tKe fafisic vowels and oorocmanteL . 
in the Imiguiq^ and ^ bossc vocab^ ; 
ulafy used in the Jrst J^s5ona>« Us mr 
Inforccf. or ib rcestab^ cprrea. 
pttmuiK^ion. Since <me color t^^ir^ ^ 
^mts one iwiind m the dwi^ ps^fs^^^- 

^ in^ Imm one tettor or eombtna^oii i^f- 

of sounds or .words^ tot. the h^itm M: 
woA ^« lite syst^nmtic^^^^^ ci^it9_: 
im the word dmrts pcmtits 
mtm to lie handled ptettefically 
witkmt any modi^tkm of the actual 
<^^»i^Bpl^« Ifie dMUfin lucr ubiiwl M J 
-th<?;wiy".fii!st^lessons» Miss^Kuosti^t^ 
that ''it starfe %y makhig the ^^s^^ 
€^sck>m4^ ; 
e^i^mt they already ^have sin fi^ 
they csan oot^cesUnite on wli^ - 
do^ not atieffily kimw;^^ ioti- ; 

guaf^ require t»9ty a few rounds that _ 
tiie students are iiot faniiliar witt>* so . 
the fi»t few lescms f ocw on ttesi 
Having given the fitudei^ the exjKirH 
ence of sounding, like natbe speakers 
in ♦Jiis xcry rratri^ed arw^ the wa> ■ 
has becm cleared to aitjutre the i^e^ ■ 
n^nta of a functional ik^ocabulary and^ 
through that^ an - ^et«i^d voc^ 
ularyl*** ^ 7 

After the student has attained fiiir 
ency with the restricted vocabulary 
used in the first lessons be is then 
stimulated to CHal jntiducticm by __. 
meam of the teacher's pointii^ to 
^rrrds and symbois on the charts and 
then by writing on paper. 

Beading also accompanies the Ies» 
son with emphasis on the n^lody of 
the fcmguage—tlw stress aiKl intona-*^ 
tinn patterns.. This emphasis, as with 
the initial lessons cm prcmunciatton 
is to promote, first, the ''feeling** f« 
the tangU2i^o--to build a confidence in 
being aWe to f^peak it **naturally.'' 
And secondly, to allay the fear of 
"siiying it wrong** which is often the 
reason why students, however success- 
ful in class, often stumble and remain 
silent outside of class. 

The techniques used in the Silent 
Way arc* Uisicatly oral-aural mechan- 
ical suMitution and stimulus-response 
drills though the stimtdus is visual 
rat iter than oml. The sequencing of 
materials (p'lttems") is in general 
linguistically based much as most 
ESL texts are today. 

So what*» ♦w other than the 
''special** nt:iterials charts and rods- 
and the fact that the teacher is silent 

Continued on page 20 
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fK^ftLEOT WA¥ - 

Cbktv.4te4 from pe^ i3 

find the ^Ht^loBt m forced^ iiUowed, 
finally, la lavs tl« eatiie i^sen Ume 

~^mJ^<Qmimojfm it« Mis 
lui ^ striving to do b»Ud 
tlw stadeirf, at flte wry b^^&mtiigr 
a "cnt^enee" thai what he is sayiag 
is right 'The innfit criteffen of right- 
ni^ V : ^ « t*© rpck bottom oa whfe* 
^ foiOTC ^xioMtkm ivitl Hiand, in- 
cfcasing^^ the ^nse <rf frecdcttn that 
mo tivates learners and cr^to tiie 
'^I^imiai awcffilpan^ goo* 



tarset l^iguiwei Hie-Studenb^r laa- Continued fnm pu^ J? 
gttage<») aw neww used, Hfe ln» 
tcltHi^ce, desiie to Icani. hte 
cpm^iUf^ to "tiy** ^ new vnvds^ 



tufts, whkj), when givm a asdmd 
kwk* fit twfJtclIy paniUel Ian*- 

guai^ niatrioe^. flw. sort ttet stiflK • 
joy fata: the. Jwarte iOl ai^M ifer.- 
glints. Midy ^les Jtt» iftfoaaatlcwtt 



anxiety, liw^f ytsirs of pt^ges^ged by a reai, live cfeew ctaitaltt 



Bbfchford states tt»t his 'romaaco* 
with Uie Sae^ Way iwult* ftt»m hfe 
h»»{rnltiQri ol ittimancnesis of the 
appzoaeb. He statra that It has af- 
fected hk «pproadi. to testdm trains 
ing, fcsuttmg m his desire to provicte. 

with the ineUiKjd^ciy,lheT«ait 
iw|0«?s of language f earfii n ff. **«awottr-; 

.a|{enaeht, sj}f-r^iance, and sai^Karf ~ 
the very things poteiitifed tochers nHSl 
need "in the dassroom they will Jje_ 

' guidtitg.*'^ ■■ ■ 

After participating in a Silent Way 
pxperience, it w^is apparent tlmt cer- 
tain basic facts stood out as in^iortant 
for the language teacher. First, the 
student is immediately and alnrast 
tetany r«ponsd4e for the lanfiuage 
Jeaming situation. That is, h» mis- 

iTtates pnwidte the teadier wdth -diree- 
tion for the succeeding lessons, his 
successes determine how cpiidcly he 
moves on to tl» next 8t€j>, and the 
speaking is entirely his responsibility. 
Second^ the language of the dnswwsn 



varyiiiS succe^es and failures in 
ds^rocmis jpid e^xjcially foi«^ 
Itojigusf^ classF^ stu- 
dents relax in the interaction he- 
tw^ ^^araelves as they to stim- 
ulate; encoiirai^ ^ roiafcrce eadj_ 

real, '*thniking**, jueaningful way 



iodt synunetry. Go atead and use it 
anyway. Ventuie into ll» real infear 
ma^ of aie students' cxp^rleucfe. 
Express cbnnaraMc fercts with strwf- 
tural similarity if that's what they- 
need. Teadi than how to use except^ 
Jvr, h m*ei>e t', on J^" olJ&rnte 

viduals mijdrt hetm mk3» diflferfiifiL 



mther than merdy re^Ktndjng to tm bj^^egfpttn^ that their *rfB*raatifln 



teaiiier. The ^'feel" for the language 
becomes part of the learning and with 
the i«^o«^Uty for speakit^ csjmea 
_iiot-on^-tte-<*>^tei^-tO-<^-S» 
the feeing that one can. 

1. CSiatlcs Btatchfofd. "My SUef^ Way 
Expettefwe— One Modd lor" Tmiirfng 



wouldn't fit into the teport F^hat» 
sudi pereons could play the role of 
gf«i{x, reepn^. c»d ocg^uaca el the 
wdtj^_ repwt^ J^^^er o f ce rawttdee 

is /G^r situations, hidividuab nKQr 
become p<w?essors of important Wto 
of hifonnati<m as part of tte task. 



^■i^^fs and Shsteiite^ (Pi^r 8W fw, Hii»htrMk a todiaw a Soor 

Ubmry. Hio Hist step woidd he to 
send theifa off In palre with raeawring 
tapes and note pads, each paor to ohr 



New Yertt CSty), 

2. Cateb Gottejino. "Soaw Remark* and 
AdfJitions on Tha SSteat Way: A Look 
at Language Teaching'", Idiom. 4:2. 
Winter 1974. 

a Oilet» GatteCTO. Teaching Foreign 
Ijongmge in Sch&ah the SSenr Way. 
New Yorit: Educational Solutkna, 

4. SfSm Hadcetl. ^TThe'Sitent Way: A 
New Lo^ at Lfmsinge TOTChing**, 
tdiom, 4:1, Fall, 1973. 

6. Shelley Kuo. "Leataing Chiaese by 
the 'Snent Way' ** {Mimeograf*ed pa- 
ppr printed liv Ed^MatifMiai 8«^tiims.) 



tain the nece^ty data a parti<ndar 
area of the floor. 

Design a gKHtp task. Try it with 
your class. Write and toll how it 

Other group actwMes haee beetr 
outlined in "Pmcticww." in the MAT- 
SOL Newsletter, Vol 4, No. I. bnd in 
"Leasoha that Workr in the IDIOM 
of NYS ESOL BEA. Vol 6. No. 1. 



Rp{irint«d Fttm Tho CA.TESOL Nen^eUet Vol 7, No. 4, Jan. 76 

TBAeiimG GR AR4MATIGAL SfRUCTURES 

EL Center, U of &P. 

' Bc^^ Ifet iswtl as a refemiro point fttjm isi^ ta write U^m fSsms 

5lrit» and rnl(y|rir^^^ at rap t^*5?5im^ 

then revM und pn!w?nt^ at tho CATESOL Comt?ntioii iii 1975, It pre- 

l^ted here in its- iwfeed form. 



Pii»^Qt contlnumu tense 

ixKalive preii9Kitk»t^ 
f mi^dtiv^ ^^*rb forms 
Pdment teimt ^ 

Kal^m t<^ ~~~ 
Simt>fe fettse 

imy^ some, onets} m^nnat vhj 

am^ki^, the other 

he ip^*seni ienii*$} 
pc^^esahv mljectimsE 

be ' locilivo lUNt^iOHitiotts 
l>»»m perfect,, 



Oitect ahott^r pcT^n to ^Jine jtart of the city wing 



fWe play n nhopping trip to btQr gifts* 
Bote {lia^f jdiapim^fiij^ 



Answer infonmttion qiit^OM: fms\^^ addn«*». cto 




tve 



Non-refeieiiUal it 

HnbiiunI pn7M»nt 
heiwf^^nf from - to 

HulMirdinatcd by becuuse 

like 4 Noun/like to + Verb 
want :f Noun/wmt to + Verb 
too + mijeclive/adjecltve + 
enough 

uwtt t0 • hmfc to - to * 
need fo • Verb 

iiumtft like - Objeet - Verb 
< sentence and question 
lia(ternft) 

am, mmi, should, tAUghl to 

about to " Verb <- Noun) 

hat*e to (in conditional dau>es) 
if Subject wilt hatv to . . . 

VitHt conditional and 
\mst iierfwt tetiHCS 

Present Perfect tome • Artive 
and I*aHsive Voice in contrast 



sttlL alteariy, v**/ 



Tell mtwone where to find things in your kitchen. 
adjecthW IVH otht>r students fdnjut your family* 

KUI out u medferd form (adapt»i) 

Rnie |>lay a medical interview-— |ki rticulxirly on a 

vtHtl- to It new dwtor* 

Make n daily wcatlu>r refKiirL 

Refmrt daily schedule** (of pi*<q>Ie in the cl;t«H, bu!»eH 
to the ctty« airlines, trainn^ etc) 

* Relate clothes to w*eather in a role playinK situation 
(i.e. mcither and n^iitd on u mtny day). 

Ride play, a shoppins trip to buy clothes. 



itfted to 



Mail a |«ickage at the |)ost oflkc^ insure it 

Invite «omeon<» to a pzirty— make a phone call or 
write an invitation. 

Explain rulet* and reguIationB to Homenne— i.e. school 
ruic^. dfK'tor^s instructions to a sick patient 

DetH^ribe a sf)ortH"<«vent in pro^re^ 
Point out an airplane alKmt to land. 

(#ive a iM*w <*UH<oin<*r the infomwition he n<'4»<ls to es- 
tithlish his account with Gas Co. or Bell Teh*phone. 

Hejjort II hisforicntl event and dij<cuss the r<mditit>n:< 
under which a dilTerent outtiime mif'hf hms> resulted. 

Heart t« the hurRlary of y<air n|);iriment — in (lie 
|in»sn»nce ef another i^erscm u|»on initial dimwery 
{Active Voic»e) 

— in making a fjolice rejjort (Passive Vtiice) 

[. Call Sftmeone wh<> has piat*t><i a claMsiiied ad (<» 
advertlM* a job or something for sale (i.e. a car or 
furniture). 

2. RefMirt on the progress of your shoppinff trip to a 
c<»m|);inii>n. 

Int »rvi<*H' someone aNmt— 

a. Pant employment 

b. Cuisint* and dining customs in their country. 



3S 
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IT WORKS! 




..... ^ .. .. •.- *• 

; Wetire^W to Phytic Vanfioro 
dit ti* IJil^^ of tdnho in Mc^^ 
Snci Virsm£a HfTiiiger of the Univer* 



r <^s^«r^CHn practice thai they have 

toqw how -WeU tte^ you, 
and what adaptatlmts you made to 

^ 1^ lootcinir for a way 

i«itimikm that ymAd altew ?tu4onts 

- fc^^ nt the titw allow 

wme .pcissibility of eyal* 
itot ing^^^^ g© aiM comprchensfonii 

l^hm Dntts, George MrCdllum 
t'Riomas Y, Crowell. 1970> 

, \ tdifms in Action^ Georso Reftvra 
(Nc^ury Hbt^ 1974) 

Th^ Key to Engti^: TwoAVorft 

— jg^ss^^ En0sh, Robert 

Zruwn {Regents Puldishing Co^ 

Mm^bmk of Amm^an JHoms onrf 
Jdi0»H^ Usage, HtmM C. Whitford 
and Rdbett J. DtKson (Regents Puh- 
tl^tiing COn li^73). 

First, a tedmique to see if students 
{mve an understanding of how the 
USkm should be tmcd Make a s^ies 
"^^^maenc^, eadi of which contains 
one idicmi wed correctly or incorrectly. 
Stead it aloud and have the students 
indicate whether the idiom is correct 
not by marking an **X" for incor- 
rect or a "^Cr for correct Test items 
might include: 

1. Can you go to the store with me 
iust a$ soon?* 

2. It's windy, so I have to brush up 
on* my hair. 

3l Jean's staying with her sister for 
the time bemg. 

PhyUk recommends that the test items 
be gmmmatlcally correct with only the 
meaning of the idiom in qu^tton. 
Each sentm^ is graded on a scale of 
om pcnnt per item. 

Her second suggestion assesses 
?;4iether or not the sti^ients can pn> 
duce tte Idiom correctly when assisted 
with both meaning aini a key word 
Hie teocter first reads a sentence con- 
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taining tl« definition of an Hfcm% then 
the definition f^tds a kesr 
word fipom tte idicmi. The key word 
3 J^^^ whidh receives tte 

rpiteiJiy. ^!a^.nx iSH^HEd i^idIc^ 

plefe Idtom; changing nuffib»^ ^mmn 
or t&m to agree with tte content <rf 
the ^ntonre. Ail of the fentene es are 
related con^irtBalfe^^ 

1. I decided to use the good weather 
for my benefit ar^ go for a walk- Use 
-Jot nQr bem»fit.^ ^^ advantage. (The., 
^sftidtenls.^^ 
vantage of.**) 

a My Tornnmate disappro^ 
i<tea: Dfei .^pioviKf o^ ('Hie 
^udents would write, "took a dim view 

.<>^''> .... .... 

jlTiies^ JtetTO may ha_ on u 

thw^jpoint ^Sei oi^^^ 
accunu!y .c^ the idiom, for agree- , 
inent of tense^ nirniberand perscm, and 
one for the correct indi^oh of artides 
and particles* 

ifer third terfmiQtie affies^ t^^ 
om! produetion of ^the idimns being 
studied. She reconmi^nds taping a 
tvttvcEsatlDn in which the student is 
fftvun cards with six unrelated idioms 
written in the root form. The stu- 
dent*s canJ might read: 
sooner or later 
go too far 
have ^Hneon^^ over 
make sense 
as for 
find out 

The teacher presents qu^tions in 
conversational style and the student 
fipsixmds« inchiding one cf the tdioo^ 
. in his answer. The teacher mi^t my, 
*Mack*s been m school for two years 
with iK> vacation. Now he wante to 
take a course durii^ the winter break. 
What about thatr 

Repli^ could **&XMi» or later 
he'll have a vacatim," or "He^s going 
too far!** or *'ni have him over during 
the break/* or •Tlmt makffl mn^. 
Hell be abte to graduate sornier.** 

Tl^ teacher has six question or 
statements similar to the eirample, and 
the student is free t6 use any one of 
the six idioms on his c^rd In his an* 
swer. Evaluation of the students tape 
is made in a private amliting session 
using three scales of five points ©ach: 
t^ge of the idiom, pronunciation of 
the idiom« and the appropriateness of 
tire response to the question. She sug- 
gests the ^sirabiiity of having two 
people audit this part, rate it inde- 
pendently« and average the scores. 

CThis last techmque of giving par* 
tial information on carcfs rminds me 
of the Hines strategy in role playing— 
reported in the IDIOM of NYS ESOL 
BEA, Vol. 5, No. 2, page 3, ^L^ssons 



that Wort,** and reprinted in the 
TESOL JfEWSBBTTER, V<ii. IX, 
Na 3^ p. ft--It AJwmId be faitere^^ 
tu irKS^Bwate preyioiKljr ^studied id^ 
foms teto nS» 
caida tmd isro wfebtfier 
tiim €^ not) 

Vli^^bik is otttlhiing a ft^^fque 
she in whidh she insls^^ 
uf^ ojt mtrfals, tmt hdtei'^ the pasr^ 
etm is much cIck^ to conversationd 
proctim^ ^t could take (rioce in re^ 
idtty tten Tifi^^^^ c^ songsstcd- 



dents mn exfnmj p^^feWity and fm^ 
{^tity liteH with 

tisrts; it is newssaiy to a* tl^n 1o 
eliminate ^ at^rl^ this time around 
and use, instead, tte modate of pos- 
sftiillly and prc*ial»lity, can, eouM, 

The ejKTC^w ^^sentiaHy a wt of 
imsotfesvitt iii^ldt sti^enfs flpi^^ 
On the pos^^ oeaipatiw trf a personp 
boshig their jpessw m dues jgiven^ 
the tcachen dik» arc ama^M^^ 
Hi.sudi a vmy that the stuftenta come 
do^ to the correct answer as they 
progi^ throujj^ th«n, fimlly arrhf- 
ioR at the one that trmt he correct. 
Preparatktn for the exercise tit^ 
ranging sets <rf clues itmt geiKiral to 
specific This pn^ressfem tbo pro- 
vides a due to the modal to choose 
for the respcsise; matdiinff the modab-. 
that indicate more certainty wtfi 
^•guesses** that am based on more 
speciitos. 

The teacher, or atiotlter student* 
leads three dues one at a time. After 
each due students are asked to guess 
what kind of worfc.the perscm does, 
forming their gu^;^ not into <|Ufis- 
tions, but into statenwits containing 
one of the medals of possibility or 
pftifaabtlity. 

example' a 

Chie 1: Mr. Smith usailly sits at 
a desk while he is worldng. 

Response: He might be a teadier/ 
an executive/a manager/an accoun- 
tant. 

Clue 2: He uses p^tidls and straight- 
edges and large sheets of paper. 

R^jxmse: He could be an engineer/ 
an architect/a designer /a draftsman. 

Clue 3: Occasionally be visits con- 
struction sites where bridges and roads 
ore being built. 

Response: He must be an engineer. 

Virginia comrrents that Example B 
usually brings up some discussion of 
sex-typing in jobs. I would think that 
lots of discussion could be generated 
about similarities and differences in 
CeiK'd on page IS 
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titbit 
^ it 



tual 



ma- 



9tead of nuidab and th& provide a 
good i^pportunity to discnm the situ- 



piiM^* A pcs^dSt^ re^Pi^ hi Brain* 
Ai GcqildnH be ail acsr 

ccHratant If wei^ 
pej^Tilfiand l]|g ^At^ets mper^ hut 

in Bt B^fsr jcwkJiffe lip n INits^^ 
If ifse -vmiSi^:- £l» ihli^t >^ a 
09CtL-%iitt^^ iMndibi^ iifiBd iff 
whodl 1^ S^em^ ieaQndn^ how 

QfliOB y<^S^ up a Jie (tf \^hxm 
and the sti^lents are Wdl-vns€^ In 
vocabolaiy aiMi details ^ many oocu*^ 

t3Cdt}OSS9L tilm StUHIld uB SSk €^3P DPi ten.t 

smalt grcm^ ac^vlty. Vifg!nia sug- 
ffucsts that advanced studcaitB can 
probalHy make up pu^lea timtisdves 
to give to €»di <iti»r. ; 



jj^ their sluc^^ to ^^^^]^^ 

tmt with tQ be. Rrt an itrnk ^fkJh 
jjHff and dafc the txig fbefow 

able. What k H? ^lieivsiro 

;-€?^tttd";be/gl^fl4 . h0-"a_~;~' i'tr;'^-0i^'r-'^ 

^ lwva;.un& $iwk!^;mtfe. i^05H3wai^ 

it .fe* Mil Ofibisr i^tocl^rM^ jp^^^ 
mc^ ti^tmt imst to ^ knoiifer) 
the abject might be/caidd be imJo 
^.^^^^^^^ ■ r «n^^^^^ 

v^mw"^ p^tr\m ar ceaW be^^^ 
dbeiCfe fnmi^^mt to tmia idtli 

kiuiwor* tiiwidsli : to the '^^eatkat' fcrrft 
a^ le.» Is ft in^cr "Uba . ,n, r,y 
it bdihid tta ? a.f Alter rfc^ 
alternatiyai haw been elimintte^ uf 

bagmnhig to predkt^th 
G^tointj^ mrHdi ta: It taiM te:^ 

the ^ ■ 

llianlffl asain ta Biyllia Van Borr 
aad Viqpaia lleciager foir aharinr 
wpir ifleaa cnac wosk» ^ 
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wtions J*w been kicking an«iiKirnbo«t 
^ we can chart a nwre sjr^ismttic 
-fe*" <^ Rludente. fer _n«»viii|f 

- rtSlic ^ 

lh(i word ol thp *iy. 

- Vff Wi^^ ofSw to W 

nM asswsB* proRiw» 4n order lo tell 
Ktud^iits Ahttitt lirfjaLlhey aplpftw to 

- 1«im and thm discuss them how 
thcy^ink thi^ w^^^^ 

- tnow ihtMti one tAe^ at a .Jii*» 

" mo. of ther .^nstiafc*, wo Iww to ff^ 
think, redo, rp-wfite our entire TPtJp^ 
tpire of etassroom pinceduies^ 1 d«m1 

^ -fiDdrtl, te-hwea thofowfih wndcTsstandtoff 
nf what fe trt l» dif*carde<i nor to have 
icfentmcd tt'ith certainly nil <rf the ete- 
tnenta that tiwald be added. There > 
wudi to hp discarded-~much to be re- 
• : pfcK»d~-ai^ much to be Advised 
afresh. ^. 
3te ESL 1«icN«w, w have been 
ir^lertinff fer y.^reto the anOirotniih^ 
^ the-flocidkudi^A. the psychologistis. the 
mtiHksdturjHfets, «KS crtJss-ciUtttralwtR, 
.the self-awirencss gmaps, tiie pt»up 
interaction ffrtmpR. the srammairlanH. 

- the ^)eec*» <»ffet4kmi^«*. the drama 
cnoches and the lady next door. I 

' thiiA TESOU on the whole, lOiares its 
podium with a wider range of special- 
ists than any other group. Not only do 
we rfiare the podium, but wc Ifetcni 

- nre aware of th» fact and we 
jjffrce that language it^amtng is far 
more ttsun promnmcinis a string m 
phonemes.- We believe tiat it is risk- 
taking behavior. 

As tendiers, wc do not address a 
clas8i«om filled with mechanifans cap- 
able of sound production. We nre quite 
conscious of the fact that all of the 
pohits and manners of arlkrulatUm are 
hou^ in a human being who brings to 
class his or her ego, aire, upbringing, 
pride, desires, accomplishments, fad- 
unsB, fears, sex-appeal, quirks, tics, 
nerves, worry beads and dictionaries — 
ta well as Pavlov's dog's hunger and 
thirst. 

Need for EfBelent iRstnicUim 

But the pressure is on us. SecoxKi 
language Imming is no loniw^r a post- 
time of the wealthy that can be carried 



Continued on Page 17 
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RErErriTiox TO reality 

t Contintiett fnm t^age IB 

I i«it over tl<?eicloi», nurtunnJ with |>ri- 
vat«! «peefeilis*}4 and trip^ to fcir-nwiy 
iai^^^(«rti culture can be ai^m* 
flatrd as as tfe sounds- aH done 
in rtlaxatlon nnd luxury. No, not at 
till Sw>nrf Uinsuape lenminff is moK^ 
ilkvty a nmjssfty for survival. Effi- 
ciTOcy of hifrtruction ha^ nwer l?t'en 
mon? t^cded than it to now. 

Tlw mKHt is folt mt only in sc?cond 
knuurtffr p mg n mi s, Imt our ontiit* ^ys- 

r~ . tvtu~tif„:t^^^ i*dticStjffl(t tii ^Wftkroins 
to the 1^ it mu5t become more 
accountuMe^ more precise* more re- 
iqK^vt^ to individual needs, more ar^ 
ticubte about wh^it it can do, Progmm 
plannerH long -for the diiy when im^ 
pmved toc^K <if a^Jp^mont will duig- 
>f ^ e- a- chtW*» n<H"ds and improved 
^^ itmd of wrfiedoltng will provide 
mnkilatety^ nw>dul^ of irertniction 
i»wferfy' att«idtng to those mcd», 
Stuctent^ will master these bits of 
iuKiwtedise their own ^pced and 
move on ito the next challenge for 
which they have been properly 
readied/ 

There are numerous frars about 
flaw's in» and an^ments against this 
propc^^ wuve of educitional change. 
Whether in the end the change be 
mtniscule or mnjor» I for one, would 
like to we sitrh change conceived, . pro- 
posed, and decided BY CLASSROOM 

8frurlure VorNtw Toftk 

Many are accuHtomtnl to thinking of 
lanimaue lesirninR as a pff^greHsion of 
*d[i>f)s outlined in terms of ntnirtures. 
Until now. somehow, a ci«rtain ntruc- 
ture has ht»lonped in the adv^m^etl 
course whik» <rthc»rs are alwijys found 
on p:me 1 of book 1. 

Yet* when the right conditions are 
present, e^'cry structure is c:\syl I 
have U»Cf»me more* and more convincc<! 
that it is not the structure that di«ter- 
mines difficulty as often as it is the 
task. The language t >sk. the commu- 
nication task, the classroom task- It Is 
to what teacliers have stuttents do with 
"these siruciures th:it we mu«t give our 
attention- 

IwCt us adhere to the old go;ils of 
helping students meet sucrrss in lan- 
guage learning situations, of avoiding 
failure situations, and oi considermg 
students errors as teacher errors. How- 
ever, let us demand that an equally 
careful progreFsion be applied to the 
kind of language task- nither th;in to 
the kind of drill and let tis not Ixn^ome 
ensnared in the linguist**? categoriza- 
tion of structural complexities. 

The Difficulties 

My efforts to outline a progression 
of ditnc'ulty of langu;ige tasks svt^m 
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forever thwarted for any numlier of 
n^asons. A few of thtnx follow: • 

A. ITie difficulty language tasks 
dwsn*l seem to advance in a lin^r 
progiTSsfon. 

After uttenmce 1 in hour 1, there 
cim never again Ih» a single ftKHis. 
Abmtt five years ago, I «:rnipped the 
whok? idi»a of **revtew.** It is never a 
goal of a te^nching ^ment, and I haw 
tried to remove it from my prdajpaginU 
v^KSibulary. Instwid, once I have pre- 
sented an item I attempt to iti*.t>rpo- 
mte thiit item wmtinually* or at legist 
K*gularlyv» mto alt future Icssims. 

By merely attending to nv^aning, 
structure, and pronundiition, there is 
at le^t a triple fi^us for any lesson. 
UsuiUly a teacher has a numh>r of 
other ^aals m nund in additkm to 
these three and they ore all opK^ratinK 
at the j^uni? time if ttv language tiisk 
htts any tmn^rferability to reah'ty. In 
Iwrt, itiis precisely wlien a number of 
afc^>ects are all alive and openiting at 
thi' mmi^ iime that language lessons 
liecome reaL 

A fiwond notion under "newr a'^ sin- 
gle focus** is my (teubt that we could 
mT list all of the aspects of a ommiu- 
nication task, let alone program them 
into a progression of difficulty. 

R One cannot sepamte tl^ language 
perforniiince expi*cfed of students from 
the amount of assistance given by 
teacbi*rs. 

Have you ever ptirticipated in a 
fatnifty rn<H*ting in which the levt4 5 
teacluT expresses how well her stu* 
dents are finally doing in writing pjtni- 
gniphs- whereupon tlx* Itn-el 2 teacher 
sniffs that her students have bt»en writ- 
ing panigniphs for H weeks. That's 
right, th<» students arc* fx'rforming the 
,-vimi* task, But on investigation* the 
N«vel 2 stud<«nts are doing it with a 
compk^te nvKiel from which to write 
ami are merely changing the singular 
nmdel f<i a plum! form. The level 5 
students are producing their pimi- 
graphs with only a choice of topics as 
assistance. That's what I mean when 
I say that we cannot assess the diffi* 
rulty of a language task until we know 
what assKstance the students have Invn 
given. And this leacls !o item C. 

r. Smaller progressions of difficulty 
exist within larger <mes. 

Requiring the fjcrformance of the 
.same task, but giving less a.ssistance in 
smaller amounts am firovide a %hoIe 
series of steps, each on<« of which con- 
tributes to the sfudent*s ability to |H»r- 
form a singular task. 

D. Some elements of inngtinge lie- 
havior seem better le.tmed if tht y are 
ever-present from hour one, d;rv one 
ami an* learned in conditions with 
trimsferability to rcmlity. 

3b 



(^sPfTDOin Arrangwnent 

(Create in the classroom a i>hysjcal 
setting that t^rmits eye contact. Uigid 
mwt? malw stwlents look at the Kicks 
o( other students* hcnwis, Kv**n native 
speakers mrely fwl ihf dc^tn^ to cx>m- 
munlcnte WMth |he fcick of the heads itt 
fnmt of thiw. VVhy sl«mld we exfiect 
p»nuiw communicutitm to take place 
in this sitii;<tton with sfK^ikers ci Rn- 
glish as a sea>nd langiiaire? 

PrtmunciatifHi— Tiransiter to ReaHiy 

Vm talking about normal speed, in- 
tonation and pronuneiarion ?w ofi|K»^ 
to w>rd-tiy-word prcKluctbn. Word- 
b^-uowl prndurfton, by the way. Is an 
itchkn^ement. And, our trap. We 
feel gratificKl when the student ffmijly 
gets there, • . as^does he. . . and we 
rejpice in his accompliJ^unent with 
htm. Wl«*n student \Hio didn*t know 
the structure on imteHitg the cla«^ 
kifow what to sfiy at the ««rd of cla.ss, 
itN worth cek»bnitlnR. But jwiV ci»k^ 
brating a hit to third. He's not home 
yet And if you donH get to home 
irfate, you never score a run. Oh, sure, 
you pile up statistics: he attended 
class. He satisfactorily p«irticipi*ted in 
the exercises. But you donl even get 
one tally towards winning the game. 
Even when you*re not around, he'll Ik* 
listening for all of those words 'iiat he 
knows; so well imd can line up like lit- 
tle tin Mjldiers, And he*ll nt?yer hear 
them. Oml bnguage doesn't <Ktrur in 
that form. Ywir students will ftH»l dis- 
ccningiHl and gmdanlly come to he- 
Tieve either tlmt everyone s|H»aks 
sloppy English but his teacher or 
that he just can't learn. 

One more step is niH-diHl in the class- 
ro*mi. On lienring a student perfomi 
with every word cnorrwt and .in the 
right place, I often hc^iir myself re- 
joicing with the student with some- 
thing like: **0ood fur you. YouVe got 
every word cornn*t. Now, here's the 
way you si\y it,*' and I am convinced 
more and more here is the plaa* where 
I teach pronunciatian. Never, never 
in a separate time-slot cjilled, 'Tnv 
nunciation," but mther, at the end of a 
c-ommunication task with, "Now, here*s 
the way you siiy it/* 

rinimroom Citrs 

Inste:i«l of attempting to'hbel the 
kinds of drills one does, I prefer to 
think in terms of the cue and the ex- 
peiied l^havior. Atid I mitke a fur- 
ther di.stinction Mween an expected 
iH'havior being a response to bnguagc 
as op{V)sed to th«>8e occasions in which 
the expected behavior will lx» an ini- 
tiation of language. 

When I am expecting the students 
to respond to language, to my way of ^ 
ttunkinu, the onr ami cmly aci'i^ptaWe 
Continued on Nvxt t^agr 



Continued from Ihxge 17 

kif)fj of ruf is <«w thiit a natives sfJeakcT 
W0uki ri*si)oml to with the wnie strvK- 
twrt> Uiut I'm fxin'ctititf tin* student 
hi Uiun Thc*rc is, htmi*vt*r, ttitt* i*xct*t*- 
tkm to this rule. 

The KxcH'iitlott 

The om* t*woptlon is rp|>etU}on. H<»- 
j»^*tit{im docs not transfer to reality. 
Ki^x'tttion is iiuvhamcal - and mm- 
ct>iiiiminicativc« It can bc» d(«ad{y dull 
or dcvtliKhly dilKcult. If rcfiot it ion is 
also tiM* plact* whw» with Ivickwdnl 
tmild-up* the Mtudcnt is* sup|>ortod im- 
tit h<» am wi^at at normal hihmhI, in- 
t«m:ittfin aiid pronutidntion, then it is 
df*viti.Hh!y ditneult and that's* uhpn it's 
worth doing. , 

That's tht* startiT and it is tho only 
ttH*rhanicjd cuo that I iiirrontly allow 
myM*lf to \m\ OtM-t' I knaw that tfn^ 
.stitrlHilK can pnKhut* tlx* uttiTamts^I 
fonv my?;«^^f to ritcit it fmm thc-m sxth 
iH^upTttly with thf* f^mo kimis of inu*s 
th;>t would t»lieit it fn>ni mo. 

WUch Fit 

It s <*:isy to divido which t»xorcis(*s 
fit thi?> c*:it<*ji;ory. 

The qtu^stion lo ask i^: Wtndd a 
native .spi-nker I'vrr, i*fi hearing X, 
re>pond with U ihv answer to this 
question is. "Yes/* llien this ?^^wl Y 
si><juene<' is worth taking class time to 
practice. 

This criterion eliminati»s forever any 
ni€m> <if the "long answers** cxiPiHted 
as rt*s|Hin"<es to yes/no questions. 

Tliere is no time for thi* kind of 
arliffcial kxhU} manipulation in thi* 
elaHsnM>m. I^»t*s ntit fon-e any more 
sfH'akers and writers (o make th<» ease 
against mwhanieal exercisi's. It has 
lonj* l>et»n made. We S4«e their |>oint 
ami a^r^»e with it. I am all for den lar- 
tng an end to such a wast<» of class- 
nwam time fitrevfr. It pre{iares th«* 
students for no real life situation that 
I vtm intagine. 

lJ|Km applyim: my "reality test/* I 
rarely have any tnuihle dc^idin^ 
whether or not a certain cue is justi- 
fiaHe. And if it dtiesn^t meet this 
standard, it ^oes. 

ChofiRe of Tenne 

It is true that mtive sfieakers do 
have conversations th:it*do little more 
than change t«*nses. What an* the cues 
in th€»se cH>nvers;itions tlvit causi* thi' 
change of tens4» to hapj^rrf^^^mpUiy 
the s;ime ones in the clawnn^m in or- 
der to signal students that they nei>d 
to switch forms. 

I have a fvelitXfl that all of the "Do 
you. . . "questions ar<^ aske<I toc^^her 
somewhere in the s^nond imit. All of 
the *'How lonu've yen hcen doin^** 
qu<*stions are ask#*d t<^«thi»r s<nnewh<^re 



in ffn* I4lh unit but they an* ne\H*r 
put tng«»ther sysf«»matically It is often 
in the mix of questions that native 
s{H*aki*rs fyid the cues that signal a 
ciiam:e of tense. Our students h^hkI 
thi> kimi of practiiv im*or|K>rattHl sys- 
timtticdly^into their cIassro<mi ex* 
«»retscs. 

Inifimiti^ l4tni;uiige 

First, we nnist r<*rnemlH»r that this 
is, after alK an unreal i^xert ise. We are 
fltvidin^f that they slvnild initiate l in- 
KUag*»- One int(iati»s languase wht^n 
iitw fi»els th<» netnt not wlH»n on<^ is 
totd to say sonnHhinu. Furthermi>rt», 
on ttiose rare <»if?tsions when one is 
r**tHiest<'d to s;iy sonw»thin«» there is 
oft<*n at Iea?<t a n)cttin*ntary hhick <rf all 
inttiatim: pnwssi^, ami om'^ wonders 
if f)e*n e\'er lio ahle to utter a sotmd 
auain, let akn«* siv sotnethinK. Thus. 
teMin« students to aj^k s<tfm»thif)^, fie- 
scrih<* sfunethim:, say something is an 
unieal <M>mmat>4l in itsi^lf. and. furttier- 
M>t*fe. a stifltn^r one. 

Ho the teacher attempts to {>ruuran) 
into thi> students Mime re.;i.son for tlii»m 
ia ask c|uesliuns. lJnn*al cu«*s have U* 
l>e atk»wed at first, i^iunetimes they 
art* nu'ri'ly repetiti<m, SometinK'S thi»y 
iiinsist t)f C4ie cards of symlxds for 
certain wh-questions. All of this is 
f>reparat{on. one h(>jH»s, for >;ivinR 
flw*m the appn^priafe question forms 
to put into use wlH»n and if thc*y 
sli^Hdd ever want to. But this is not 
c»n<iuuh One can never \x* sure that 
students will brid^^e tlie ^ap on their 
<iwn fnmi unreal ctmditkms to real 
< omiititms. 

Tank <>rif»ntrd F.xi'reiM'*^ 

Thus, one step <loser to nvdity is 
putting them into sim\o kind of situ- 
ation t» which they will ne<»d to s<*ek 
information or destTilie something or 
explain iw>methin^ or discuss scwne- 
thinu Task'tirientcKl exercun^s siM*m to 
Ik* the most useful <mes of which I 
kmnv. In ord<»r to cimipk»te t!>e task, 
the students will have to employ lan- 
tfuaae initiate lan^ua^e. 

If you simd tlK^m out of the el^ss- 
riMim to net inforniatitni. tlw rhanci's 
are that vmi will have no n»al cheek 
on whether or not they d(». in fact, 
ffnploy information s€«ekinu lan^ua^e 
forms. Thtis. a tK»nefi<aal follow-up in 
the cIasv:rrofn would provifle a v..iv 
for the studc»nts to ;isk <':»ch oth<»r tN* 
questions that sup|K>seinv it had U*en 
rutesNiry for them to addr<*ss to st>me- 
(me c'Isc. 

There is m» w;fv that students <vin 
iump int<i this kind of Ianii:ua;?e initi- 
ation ta^k on the first day. KcmM» un 
natural kinds of cu<*s have to \\c used 
to prepare them for uttering these 
<tU4*8tions HcfK^tition i^^ eort.iinly the 
tirst ^Uv The important considera- 



tion in the ^^ops that follow is that wi* 
atrnn^ r yc fact that <tur ^tratt^tes 
are sldl c<'i iri\(*d. Wlun ^me us^^s a 
rue tlMki doc*s not transfer n[»ality» 
the im|M>rtnnf tKin^ is to twan* of 
ih* implicitions <^f that non transfer- 
ahility. 

Chrto^inR Cut*H 

And the last thing 1 h;ive to Ray re- 
^♦ardini* cues is that ui all crws, when 
exjH»cting the >tudenfs to switch from. 
oHe structure to another, tht^r*^ must 
ln» an accompanying chan^'e in the 
eut»s. In fac*. it is this chamse in tht* 
Tm\ world tluit should cue thp change 
of the structure in the student. Whcm 
this criteriim isn*t met. stiuients are 
UM^n^ly mouthina smmds in different 
patterns. 

Kvinitually' one tnoves avay from 
s|teakimj ahcHit nhserv*aWe oIihhHs. Ad- 
rtrhs of iim4% and time rxvrcmons 
atrtl h nf<rs of qttefilions then liecome 
the cutHJ for chanKfop the stnjiiure of 
tlie n^sixmsi'. • 

S<*ttinR the <t)nditions for commu- 
nii'ation to take place is part of our 
titnv i(»h dt*siTtf)tion. I have sometimes 
ft»lt that as .4 Imiouiue teach<»r, I am, 
in fact, a i*onditions enaim^i'r. *Ah 
such, my chaUi'n$?e is to desian cundi- 
tioni? and manipulate tlvm in such a 
way that stu<lents u*outd reo>fniiw the 
uKitchimx of i^mditions and stntctures, 
woidd learn to chan^je structures as 1 
cKinfTed conditions and would even- 
tually rc^'oi:ni/e analoccnw chmues in 
renditions in their liv^N and* employ 
those Knf4lish Mructuns ev<'n whert I 
w.»sn*t then». 

So the qui^stiun ^^-as/is: How wtHild 
I manipulat< cbssr{K>m conditions in 
or^ler for this transfer to take pla^*^ 
One of my primary com^'ms Kis tiwn 
in assttrtnu tlw Ix'st fwissihle chances 
for a transf<'r to n*ality to <KX'ur An- 
t>tlH»r has htH«n in identifying kinds of 
lanjiuase t.usks. 

Basic I^nguAMe TaskM 

One of the seemingly most hiBtc 
c*onnnunicati<m task' with direct trans* 
ferability to realitv is that of questions 
and answers 1 lowever, quest ioninR 
atui answerini* can increase ditfi- 
eulty endlessly Thus, what are some 
ek*fm'nts th it increax* the dilFsculty of 
quest ion /an> Nver tasks? 

Pcrmi>r in assistame. The diffi* 
4-ulty of any step ean U' incrc*ased a 
H<»<ond time around by removing the 
fornter pmp^^, rod.**, realia, pictures, 
whatt»ver. (*h:mao tin* subj<»ct. i^ivo a 
new set of realia ami instruct the siu- 
(U^nts to .apply the s:une questions 
ami answi^rs. 

Questtifn'*' and answers, hut in more 
thin <me struciarc. 

After a .structure i> presc^nied imli- 
( "(mtinuvd im Page 21} 
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Ki:minON TO KfrJAI.ITY 

Continuvii from / V^jt* !S 

%Wu;tHy. it ts \H*st If.irm^d whvn in- 
ttiriHmittH! .svRti^ni.ftHMity into sul>si' 
qtirnt losscias. At fir>t this i'cunliinink' 
hrtpp€^s pun>OH<'fut{> tm thv Viui of 
tho ffMcher. At tinu's. ono ivi'ii s.ivs 
fo oin svlf. **V\o nskt*tl lii-n tour i|ih»s 
ttons in thf {mnM^nt triisp. T!u» rwxt 
tttiH* I amxv to htm. TU haw to try a 
[lasi ic»n«U' question/' 

Dt^pitt* my ur^Mnu systomattc cum 
hiii^iliofis of strurturc^. I miL^t stato 
thit i do not hiiw In miml tl><» Kc«rviti»s 
of an enthimiastu: imithftuatiral lin- 
guist running to his nmiputt^r this ;)f- 
tormH>u t«) profiuci* a print^out of all 
thi* |Nt^sit)t{» ciHuhinations of striir- 
lUrtN. If is m»tth<»r nrcTsR;ir>^ nor (fr- 
sirahlo to praHtci» all of tho pn^viously 
a<x|uir<»d structures in cvt»ry vonmutni- 
catit)a task. Then* is nothing uorw 
tl\;in l«>sons; which witp rfrsii^nod lo 
""ikH t i*\f'rylhin« in that \ve*\i» studied/' 

Which ones ^o wliern and, in what 
coitihinationj* can only det<Tniinod 
hy « inplovins the slandanis of juel^;-^ 
riient and choiiv of ;;trueture that na- 
tive sj»eal<i*rs mndd us<» wfion |>er- 
forming that Uisk. 

Nm Strp 

A new st4*p of dillieulty is achled 
when conditions are set and lan^uaue 



i^ rrnpff^ed r- ;l frdinfr them mtfu^tf 
the (ftuNcious utort to alterTnit*' >true 
lures reuutarly. This mi|;ht l>e refernnl 
to as a randtmi integration of fautrht 
sfruehinvs Foruet wlu^ther or nnf t<i»n 
has \ukd four op|u>rtunitie> fo answer 
in !Ih» present frns***. By tniw he 
shiHiffI Im- familiar enouuh >\ith it !o 
Ivifidh* it with success anytime he 
nuH'fs if. If it*s UfU studied in ela^s 
at ihs\ individually, then in eomhina- 
iitm^ it sliould then otrur as it wotiM 
in a <*onversation with native si«Mkers. 

Textliook organt/ation is anoitK»r 
t?ap lliat we fall info. Authors have 
to divifie th(* fanuu^i^e into same kind 
of identtHatfle units and pn\Nrnf these* 
units in snnn» or^ani/iHl way. Hut the 
sfudrnts don*t meet llu^ lanuua^c in 
these units at any other tinM\ We 
have to mix the units inte^nite the 
structures to fief the tanuuaui* hack to 
nsdity. Our mistake is that vve now 
and then allow ourselves to think that 
wr have '*finislie<i a unit.'* No unit is 
<»ver finisht»d. Oikh» taught, it must U» 
inror|i{>rali*d into future lessfins as 
often as It is nie inin^fuUy and natur- 
ally |H)ssihle. 

THska JTiat Wp Knmv uf hut Iiavi»n*t 
Inrorpomted into a Syllubit»; 

I. Siuni(ic*ant contributions are Ikmuj: 
made in the identification of m^stures, 



use of sftaee, {Ktntlanu^tane in Rcnend 
uhieh aei*!»rnp inies linuuislic featurc^s. 
*rhis paralant:ua^:e is Umoj: deserilH«d 
in kind <is well as tK*curri'nci». Thus, il 
cafi Iv incoriHmitcHl into annmunici- 
tion tasks svst<*maficaUy it m^eds to 
)h\ as yet, it ha.sn't Hth, 

2. A variety of materials n<*<vl to he 
de\« h>fH»d for e;tfh slratej:y. Teacher- 
mack* m;ireriats are often tlh* most eel- 
i'vant. Hut ti»acf>i^ cannot write every 
Irsson. We imni mnv kimis of nvde- 
riajs Wv don't m^nl whole courses 
;{n<i IW volume M^rii^. We mvd ma* 
terials to c*omptiment lanMufifie t^^sk^ 
instead of materials to twipHment 
trn^iitstic descriptioni; of structun\s. 

Ji. Questionsinswvr tasks ^fn\\>tving 
thrtv speakers. InconwatinA two 
sfHN-ikers and pronoun frpl;K^*mc4it in 
the sfH'ond utteram^ has led tci an 
intere.sfin« kind of tasks. . N 

We\ e never approached tht.n kind of 
I.mutKi^e instruction in an orj^anized 
way. WeVe looped and pftiyed ami 
crosst*d our fingers that stimehow, 
stmiitlay, studenlH w^uitd "pick it up 
ak)ni;» the way/' hut we <lidnH know 
how nor vvht»n nor wl>er<^ 

I think we do know how. Whm\ is 
in the classroom. And when? is just 
as soon as we decide to •'got it to- 
>:etlier." 
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AN IDEA IHA I WORKS 

by Shattm Thiess 

IHF SkSSKH 

Objcclh'e: 1^ (tevptop tte stmlenb? 
ck^scHpttve vocSbtxIiiry through ^nsc 
nctivitfi»s« 

t ^asli^-'blindfnld a student, give 
him nn unumial food to taste and a^k 
httn to dracrib^ it. 

2* Sight- hlhndfold a sHident and havo 
him describe tte (eeling of an obj€?ct 
Mn toadied. 

3. describe the fotlowing 
fWk>rs: gatF^me, a hospital, stables, 
cookies baking, a Christmas tree, a 
gymnasium. 

4. Touch ptxt vnrinus objtTtK in a 
closed bfig and have ttwnm search for 
one (stone, sponffe, clay, etc) 

5. Hearing -blindfold stucbnts» dnq> 
ohiects and ask them to gue^^ wh;it 
you dropped. 

Have students close their uycs and 
HsteOt then tell what kinds of sounds 
they hear < th^ is a pood outside ae* 
tivity> 

6. Hold up picturi^ of ciA>jects and 
have them tell what twises are in- 
volved. 

* 7, Haw them write a sentence usinp 
alt the senses. 

Purposes: stimuli! tes cit*ativc think- 
tnft« otcoumRei^ oral response^ famil- 
iarise »\tudents with common objot'ts, 
awarent*ss of the role our senses play. 




Tbi- TKSiih NKWSX-KTTKR M 
!i«'i{itiy !o Anit(fMtic*0 that <p«'u*o will be 
rtwrvfH! in thw .ind all future isstti^ 
for t!w nhariniJt <rf |ir/H'tical cIUHwmm 
idi^m. Our first Wfa. oUnnR, <Hmlri- 
hufion, ntifn»ar>t Mttw and omtvn from 
Parlene I-JirNon. who win coordlnat** 
lh<^ roiunm. Alt ctmtrihuttotiH/ m^inu- 
i««'rH>lH, ami idmii 4i(Hthl he? for^ardfHi 
to Iwr at Thf Amnricvm l^tngua^:** In- 
HiiUittN # I Wa^ihtn^ton Hqiian* NomV" 
nW \<nk. KYH^m^ Shell he took- 
inn for ttThniqiM»» atwl motKodfi tlnit 
iirt* n|t|jfi»prtato for ciiffpn^nt itf^ »tu- 
th«ntH and dilTert»«t tytn*^ of fmiKramx. 
Kff{^ntH of i^oiKi kltvi}^ in affiliate 
fn»%\>ih*ttfr«* will \\0 n»t»sidt*n*d, hut 
orii;inai maouM^ript^ are t'HjHviatly 
>ivifr«^»nn\ W<» dim't v%nnt to limit |hh. 
!«ibilirsiv«, hut idi»as timt U»ad to cam- 
tnuntraitvi* «^mpt'ti*iiro .md rlnwsmom 
pri»i*t*duri's tliat attou i^tudt'ot inttia- 
tn*' will ivrtainlv hv i;hen priority. — 
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ONE LUMP 
OR TWO? 

With Mir ttirrrn! awaronesK of how 
alton.Uin^ th«^ tpnrhi*r/studmt» krwnv- 
<'i IcMrm^r rfdri? vnn W our realiz-itiou 
that tin* classrtHnn is an •*unrt*al real- 
ity/* anct our wor prrsrnt poal of 
o\iTt*i>minj: th***^' niajitr draulf:u*ks to 
i^fTwtivt' lan^uau<* kvirnin^', Td liko to 
tn'^iti this first classroom Iclivis coluttm 
itt tho TKSOL NKWSLKI^TKK hy 
rfutniras:iii^' tcjirlu^r^ of adults to in- 
rliido rffr<»sfmierits in class frtrtn ttn^c 
to iimo. Thry may 1h» as rlaUiratr ;is 
Wilaa Hivors Punih or Virginia AlU^n 
Dip, t>r they may l>o as sirtjph as ap- 
ple vidvv and Kitz crackers. Tiu y can 
U' planned in advamv or can apiwMr 
unannounced. Student?^ can l»e in- 
volved in planning a spread that eov- 
ers all rKitions ^and all of th<» t^ible 
s|wice in the roonr\ or the event can 
U* t'^miph^tely teacher-planned and ini- 
tiate<l. Amdher elas« r:ui*lH» invited, 
or the fjin can confinetl to the usual 
Kroup of .students. 

In «dher words. thtTe*s no formula 
as U> just how il*.^ supfiosiHl to wi>rk 
Tht» |Knnt is th:it if youVe after stu- 
dent -initi:d**«l wnvers^ition. .students 
involvi»fl in real cornnumieatiofj. lan- 
BuaRe practice in real situations, and 
student-dir<K't<*d less<in K<»anients, in- 
eluding refri^shments in adult clasMS 
every so often c*n;ddes nie to rcvich 
thesi» finals. 

An (Ad favfirite lesson of minfc in- 
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ctiKles a recipo for Itanana Nut BreadL 
the loaf tmn, a mcasurbi^ cup «ml 

,^(poons, und a sifter. I us^rd to tr>'^ to 
coorflinate K'lkin^ the hread at hmne, 
teai*hing the leswn in class and serv- 
inK tfn* hread after the lesson. But 
such ct^mlination really isn^t m»cos» 
mry. "Vlw Im'jid a rt arrive in class hy 
surprise a few wtu^ks after the'ii^son. 
Htuch*nls recall tbe inunxlientA itnd 
the directions for Imking and tattc 
aKtut tlmn natundly whilt* tijey are 
ta^^tiuk' IVomnineinK nu*asuivments 
like **thr<H**fuurths of a cup" atid **une- 
and-a-haif teas|K>ons** is always difli- 
cuU at first. A U*w weeks after t\\e 
lesson students rt^nill the parts that 
wen* dtttieult for ilwm <S€>nwtiines dif- 
ferent fjarts than I would selcnrt) and 
initiate attempts tn try ai:ain. 

Another studc>nt-inttiat<Hi follow-up 
U when tliey l>e«in to shaix* nH'ij>es of 
t}i*'tr favorite disltes with otie anotb<*r. 
!l*s a sliort step ftoni tlie kn^^sons de- 
srriU'd ' alH»\e^ and almost alwayft 
takes plaet\ They haw flie format of 

• inRre<li*'fds plus diriHlions and that 
is enough to net them off to a usually 
suei'essful atl<»mpt. 

liut it's not only nn^ipes that we 
t ' 1 1 k al >out when n*f rt^shments are 
stTved. A certain atniasphere devt*!- 
ops that I relat<' to a party incKid. 
WeVe often si|)ent I t^ood hit of time 
talking aliout what |HH>pIe do at fiuir- 
ties. I make a careful effort not to ask 
adults to play jijanx's that th<\v don't 
want to play. Vm rust asking them to 
htlk about partv uames , . . Hut as a 
rul<\ Ix-fore tmich time uot*s hy, th<»y 
want tc> d(»monRtrate as they trjik. And 
that's }ust one step renKJv<Hl from 
fd**yini! die i»ani«' which, of wiirse, 
IS not at all ruletl <Mit if itV student- 
initiaf<*d 

If this kind ofclassrfKnn discussion 
takes i^hwv a few tinu»s, it*s quite e:isy 
fu suuuest tltit we plan a re;d {Kirty 
and in\ite the students and teacher 
from the n«»xt class. At an actiiaK 
plantit*fl evi'ut. we do. of course^ ask 
|x4>ple to partivipde in uames and 
;u»tivjties. ( Vrtain studi*nts are re- 
s|>onsihle for oruanizin^* the ^roup to 
do somethini* that they suggested a 
coupk» W(»eks <>arlier. 

Ami once the "class nt xt door** has 
lHt»n invited, we hnw ho^i lan^st rcdes 
which <Mn In* <»xtreniely atienatioK in 
the rr.il Wtirhl hut seem to hriH^e fter* 
Nonality uaps in thi* classnnnn world.) 
It ran lv fails that sonu* adolt who 
pl.iys- the stud<Mit rok^ with shyness 
raid fw ^-itancy can lie found distrihut- 
in:' paprr cup-; and twi|>kins lK«fore I 
had intend.' :i to serve refre.«5hments! 
'The mind Imuules at tlu' thought of 
turninu sm iotinuutsts and (ultural an* 
thro|Kdouists kK>se at explaining fhfe 
plu*nom(*non. I have a few tfMMirit»s, Init 
IM prefer simply to shar*» the idea and 



k*t .somctme else explain it ^ Of course, 
if it's n first ttmi% only time t*vent. 
mine of my Ru;irantees hold. But if 
the gmup has iwirtieiiKittKt in elasse*^^ 
with refrt*shnH'nts now and then, I 
predirt gr^^at success wlu*n adding 
"guests,** too* 

OiK» final suMt^i'stion i» to ^ the 
ttMclter next dcmr involvc»d, toti^. A 
wlleagm* of mine at NYU prepared 
:l^fr students with all of thi^ ccMnnients- 
that fall off tht» tongues of RUi*sts when 
they enter New York afvirtments . , . 
"What a lovely place! Did you find it 
throufdi an a«ont?** And the hosts 
quite full of things like: "Oh, 
y<»s, I cjin never find anything hy my- 
si»lf. Ilo you want his mldrr^ss*^** 

We also add the oultural informa- 
tion that New Yorkers always com- 
ment on how knvely the plaw is own 
if it's as druh ah an NYU classroom - 
and {xdite lK»<t€»sst*s never let guests 
leaw witlwrnt {mifesting that they re- 
nKiin **iuT*t a little longer," 

We used "Hello -My'* as Hack- 
ground music for a demonstnition of 
Music;il (^hiUrs. Words were distrtb- 
ute<i for the a^skhtg, which they did» 
m \w dik Ixi and liehold, there're 
things like, **It*s so nice to havt* vou 
hack." and **You're k>okin* .swell/* 
which stud<»nts noted and used at a 
}^il)sec|uent class with me when I en- 
t<*rtKl the room* 

When the time was up* we ht'id to 
vac*ate the rootn in order that another 
class could come in. I cxmsider it a 
measure of the effectiveness of the 
lesson that I found ni>\self horrthly • 
um'omfortahle with stepping Kick into 
niy t<»acher role to announce that tlje 
tinu» w:is up when one of iny hostisses 
s;u*d, "Oh, pkvise have nmdlvr glasa 
of punch. <'all your husHmd ami tell 
hinv you'll l)e a little latc.*V 
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f mpioviiig Tcacl 
^ Made Language Tapes 

Wiiyne 11 Dickerstin 

Many lonHu rs hnvo disanxwd the 
advantages; of tttaking nttlu^r than pur- 
ch;ij<tftg tnngtuige Inboratory roeord- 
iftMs. In gi'tit^ral. trachrrs can nrhicvr 
a W\wv match In-twwn suppk*nicntal 
hxh work and tiassnxim inKtructkm hy 
Using fhrir own ta|>08 in.stead of iwn- 
morciat tipps. In |j;irticular* tapes can 

rnadt* to oxjictly the right lengthy to 
<'*nor the nK)st apprtjpriate topits, to 
pnivkU* tht» destnid emphasis with the 
brst iHMi'C't ion of exercises, and to ae- 
esmmiodale innovation and iWdisnduzd- 
!/aii(iii Thes<' iniiWtant advanfaiei^* 
however, may Ih» hist if tl)e niaterlds 
an» not t»x{H>rtly recorded.^ One of the 
m ijor prot>tetnK whicK . mars many 
otherwise superb teacher-made ta{«^s 
is that of incomxt recordinfi v'ilumi\ 
A few jMjinters in this area may help 
1eat4it rs ^el niore RitisfyioR resuHs 
from th<»ir ta|n» making. 

la order to appr<*.iate the inipor- 
taiH't* of correct r^Hwdinj: vohime. it 
i> lu trssarv to Understand wlv^t^ is 
ftirant l»v ina>rnM.t vohnne. lH<t>rr4H.^t 
reeordin:: v<»hnne may ln» vohime that 
it \iH% This typicnlly resuhs in 

the flistortton of words so that they are 
h.itiX fo understand. Inmrrert rerortl- 
If u: vidmne may :dsc> lie v*olun»e that is 
tcMi Km. Thi» record i?t*s voia* is not 
recorded loudly em>uuh to cover the 
hissing noise diat is inlu'rent in every 
t ip*- and in every recwder. Corre<?t 
volume, then, is \oIunu* that Is ht^h 
enoUKh to hide the hiss but low enough 
m»t to distort the sound. 

The imiH^rtance of staying within 
fhi* s,ifr recwdin^r zone lies ultimately 
in our wnrem for our students and 
Ihi^ir ability to learn from our re<x>rded 
m;tterials. If. on the one* hand, the 
volume in toe? hi^h. the ta|>e will pro- 
vi<l<* an irritation to the student. In 
st»lf-defenst% tlH» student will tune out 
the tfmtt nt. If. «in the oth<T hand, the 
volumt* is too tow. not only will it be 
flifKruIt for <hr studrnf to hear with 
easr, hut the hack^round hiss will in- 
dure liNfom^r fatigue which w<»fks 
a>::iir»st learning. 

How vi\n we W cotiiun we are usinR 
thr cf^rriTt rr<*ord!nu voltnne ev<Ty 
tiou' w<» n-cord? Uufortunat(»ly. for 
uonprnfevsiona! macoines. recorder 
nji inuals are not very explicit on this 
|M>int. Btn au^o tlH>re is .so much indi- 
vidual vaiitfifin amon^ recordists, 
ujanufacturers find it dilficult to state 
rxpli«'itly hfjw to ti.se rec-ord-level met- 
ers. Some* manufacttircTs tr>' to s<ilve 
the prolilem with an automatic vol- 
ume control. The automatic volume 
control feature has its uses, but re- 



itirdtnp langu tpe drills is not among 
tlww. The fccordinR nH^chitntsm is 
desigmd to tiirn up the rt»ci>rd vt)hmie 
aUtomiiticalty when there is little or 
m> imominp: stiund. Wl"*en this haf>- 
fi<»ns, as durina a silemv left on the 
u\{n} for student iKtrticl|>ation, the 
vvidi* open volunie puts a larfic anunmt 
of hiss on the tiipo- <»xactly what the 
rt^irdist is tryins to avoid. Kor lan- 
^at«e recording purposes, a numual 
volume ctmtrol is far suptTtor to the 
automatic vohime control. With the 
manual Colume wntrol, any teadier 
can arrKe at the wrnvt recording 
level on any r<H*order bv using a sini- 
pie two-minute trial-run pnicedure. 

The aim of thc» trial-run procedure 
is to re<^ird yoOr voice at normal eim- 
Vissational loudness so that on one- 
third plavhick volume your recordiKl 
voici' will sound as loufl as younjiK)ict» 
was vvhe»n !fit>r<ling. To fitui tht» n»c- 
ord-voluuK* Slotting which will achieve 
this aim. tlie following ste{is should Ix? 
fi»lkwed. 

Tnal<*Kun Procedure 

1. IN>siticm the microphone' nUnit 
•t <} inches frotn your mouth. Set the 
rewrd k^vel tci 1/2 full volumi% then 
s:iv into tlie mike vvh:it n»cnrd setting 
ycni nre using. Kor exarhple, n»cord; 
"I am rtvordtng at 1/2 full n*cord 
l<'v^*l. Then rect^rd 10-15 sectmds of 
material at nqrmuit* tonvcrs;dional 
loudness. 

2. C'h;uige the rt*iord -level, set ting to 
2/3 full vt)lume and record on the ta|>e 
what volume yoti are using. Record an 



addititmal 10-15 siHronds of mnteriot 
at rK>rmai a»nvers;itional loudnc^ 

3. Change the rtH*orddevvl M*tting to 
3/4 full volume and announce vvhat 
si«tting you an^ usin^, Rt%t)rd 10-15 
siHimds of material as liefore. 

4. Hewind the ta|>e to tlie IfCginmng 
and si't the ptayUack vtilume to 1/3 
ftil! volum<'. Play the tafie and note 
which Slotting yields the liest volume* 
that is, the volume vvhii h is m<»st like 
your normal cf>nversi»tionaI loudness. 

5. If no setting gives satisfactory re- 
suhs, that is. not sulTK'iently loud vol- 
ume, eitluT bring the microphone 
closer to your mouth or dianpe tlie 
niicroplwMk* dislamv and sf>eak seme* 
vvliiit louder ^withoitt stnuntng). Then 
re|K\al th** aln^ve ste|>s. 

G. WlH^n recording, use your trial* 
run findings: the rei\ird-lc*vel setting 
U»st suittnt to your voici^ loudness and 
mouth-microphcme dist:mcv. 

In summary, teadwr made tiipe . 
can surfKiss comnu»rcial tape in m:itch- 
ing the growing and changing needs of 
an ESL program. Furthertnore, tte 
according quality of surfi tafies con 
compete favorably with pmfiwionally- 
PhmIucchI L-ipi^. provided a few paint- 
ers an» followed.* 

* < F w more information on record- 
ers, microphones. ta|)e, and tet hniques 
for recording language mat<Tials, see 
the forthconnng iKiiH-rKtck Kiok, Tip^ 
on Taping. fMnguagr Rfronlinp in the 
SiK'ial Si ienrcs, hy Wavni» aufj Iionn;t 
l)i(*ker.son« piiblisln^rl by William Cii- 
rev* IJbrarv. nO.^> Pas^idena Avenue* 
S<)Uth ras;idena, California 91010). 
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USiNC THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
IN Tl IE ESOL CLASSROOM 

^ By George W. Riin*y, Editor* California UnfjuL^tic Reporter 



Chiiriea BIat<4iford*« article, **News- 
|XiIK?rs: V^hich^ for ^V;lCh^n^t 
with ;i Cultural Focus/* prompts me 
to ^hnre my cxi>erler?w? using the 
^iH*kIy Neitimat Obsenrr tis a com- 
ptitiioti "tcxf in an KHOL <x>mposi- 
ti<m clasi^. In my opinio;!, NO has 
many advanlaRes over a daily news- 
fKiper: 

n. The Ohstrver funetions more like 
Tirtr or Neivsu'Cek^ somewhat like a 
m«WN|T:tjH»r-n»aiia5fiine. 

h The fomuit or structure of the 

e Ni^ws coven^i^t' of a dewloping 
evi^t wmid change frtrni day to day 
in a daily p:u>cr is Rummarlzed (usu- 
ally by one author? in an tn-dfpth 
article after Ruflicient data hiis lif»en 
ttjithered. 

d. Since the news of the previous 
week hum had a chance to '^jell," llwre 
are fe%vi»r attemfits at senj^ 'cicmalism. 

e. The Obscn*er Is easier to divide, 
ctirry around, and handle than a 
week's worth of newKpa|>ers. 

NO is av;«lable via a news|Ki|jer-in- 
th<*-i I:»s?<r€>oni f>ropram at rcKluced etl- 
uc:itu>nal rtfes for a peritKl nmpin?: 
(mm ihwo months to tm^ ye?ir. Tl«» 
publication rfa<'h€*s one's mailtxix oach 
Monday and is an excellent tem'hinj? 
devicT for r)pt'nin^ each wwk \\\t)\ a 
dii^u«sion of highli^htK contvminu ri»« 
fvnt world rvi»nts; it adds oxritcMiwnt. 
discovery, and surprini* to tlw* first 
KSOL a>n>pf)Rition rlass of the week 
Tht» i^mt<»nt Is c^onstantly chan^in^ 

AY) ontains many foatures of a 
w<t\kly m»WH mnpazine {ike Time or 
Nefh^rt^eH:, v.iX » in-d<»pth feature ar- 
tick's on f>ropIr in the nrws, <»npi(>us 
illustnitions. oxtensivr advertising, 
readership feedback, editorini com- 
ment, ami wc»M-documento(l Irook and 
theater rfvKvs. It seeks to add a p<*r- 
sonal touch to wf^ekly n^nvs by r<*pftrt- 
inR on how decir^itms in Wnshinj:ton 
and Mo>^"ow affect |>ropk' in various 
are:i8 of thi» U.S . oftm includins for- 
eign ^tud(*nts studying? in American 
s<'h«H>ls, <»s|H»<*ially Aral)s, Japanest*. 
and Iranians. Finrd*pam» fe:ifur<* arti- 
cli»s deal with a wide rarme* of topics 
tnchidini; l>svchoff)^»v. Mvioloj^y. lin- 
RUtKtics, American government, Kn- 
clish. jourmli'^.fn, < on^unior eeonomir-. 
etc. 

The RSOL student r€»ceiv?s on 
page one <if each issm» an exc»r<'is<« in 
Rn^Hsh morpholotry arul sen?rmties, a 
fibotoKraph elue illustr.ttina tlie main 
idea of fotir major n<»w«i it<'ms a otw 
or tw^-J^'Otente siunmarv of all fotir 



articles, and the page reference where 
he can turn to find addttk>nal pictures 
and lH*adIim^. Oftenlitiu*s there is an 
accompanying cartoon providing a fur- 
th4»r hint at the mxiin jKiint of the arti- 
cle. All this information provides 
Kiekfjnmnd material which an EHOL 
teach<T can firesent slowly and carp* 
fully w> as to draw a foreign s^tudent 
ck»5er to the crux of a news item- 

r<inc<»minK the iiccompfmying car- 
totms mentioned alxne, tha<5p in the 
Observer dejd for the moiSt part with 
IKiliticid eventK and often prcwnt cari- 
caturen depicting famous people in tin? 
news. tJib Fowles* article, "Ho Ho Ho: 
f'artoons in the Uminiage Class" 
provides iLseful strategems for assist- 
ing foreign students in analy^:ing the 
often puzzling meanings of cartoons. 
Recognising the figure in a caricature 
and discovering the incnngruity or 
irony that would make an Americjm 
laugh arc cultund-insight skills that 
are quite difficult for a foreigner to 
/icc{uire. In most instances clue?s must 
Ik» provided from the front page of 
NO, or from the text of tin? accom- 
panying news article within the body 
of the |Mif>er. The* cLihs sliould grasp 
the central idea of a news item before 
attempting a cartoon interpretation. 

Jib Kowk*s* article clearly dc^mon- 
strates the difHrulty involved in c*x- 
plaining a one-panel dniwing from 
Ijmk, The New Yorker^ or Playboy. 
iViUtical or current-event cartoonK pre- 
sent an even strtmser challeni^e to tlie 
KSOI. teacher nnd student. To com- 
prehend why UncU» Sam is pictured 
attempting to crawl away from Indo- 
China, even though hfs to<»s an* deeply 
ri«)te I into the gmund, a forei^^n stti- 
dent needs guidanc<\ An eight ball 
fallinR fn>m an U^BM and strikinR 
rr«*sif!«»nt Ford on thi* head, or Nixon 
pictured lieing tmi>]ied in the ci>rner of 
a cell. d<m'^nd a lot of background 
material carefully presenteil by an in- 
strmior who briefs hims<*lf on the news 
daily and kf^eps abreast of latest devel- 
opnu»nts. As Hlatchford states, in most 
east's um* iUH*Ht\i havt* much time to 
f>repare for \ discussion of Monday's 
newspaf)er ahead of time. IVrhaps flie 
Iwst preparation would lie skim read- 
ing an early-morning erlition of a ma- 
jor American metro|>oli!an newspa|KT 
daily In any casp an KSOL leatlier 
must b» M»lectiv<» and not ext>e<t to 
t'over all the nuam e** of each editorial 
t>r <'arfof»o He should not lie i»nibar- 
n-sM»d iiptif! discoveiint* that his int<T- 
pn t ition or knowk-duf in a parti<uar 
stilMCct anv» is inac<'urato t^t bmite I, 



Sometin^ not kno^% ing all the answers 
is an exercise in buun'lity. providing a 
situation which alhnvs tltc students to 
etmtribute infomiidion and generate 
disaiKsion. For example, forei|?n stu- 
dents who are well read in history nnd 
rarfvnt world issues can fonctimi as 
resource persons and assist the rest of 
the class. The teacher can take a Iviek 
s<'at tti thctse students who may haw 
l»x|H»rtise in a particular subject area. 
()f cours«^, one should make every ef» 
fort to cimtrol the discission and act 
as a modemtor, sometimes a very dif- 
ficult rok' to play and a real exerci?^ 
in t.ict. 

Another chissroom problem with the 
Ojserver ari^^es when caricatures de* 
picting Amerlcm leaders as clowns, 
birds, sharks ( aken from the ad for 
the movk? "Jaws**), animals, etc., up- 
set foreign students who come from 
countries with a rigidly controlled 
press. Also, "what if" stories relating 
to government officials sometimes 
slwck an EfK)L^ class, e.g., a headline 
story speculating on what might hap- 
pen if a leader were assassiaited. The 
directness with which our high nif ik- 
ing officials are lampooned and criti- 
cized often upf^ets foreign students, 
nnd again the JKSOI* teiicher is fat*e<l 
with a problem of promoting an under- 
standing and appn*ciation of th<' wide 
ntnge of freeditm Anterinm m*ws 
media Kave to criticize. The class may 
l)e even more ui>set when they sc»e 
their «nvn leader: tami>ooned in the 
Amorit in t>ress, e.g. (Uumdi. the Shah 
c»f Iran. i-tc. Anythiri^^^he instmetor 
ran introduce early in the class to 
provide Kickumund fruUeri.il on Amer- 
ican journalism jx>li<\v will ease the 
transition to an American ne\i'Spai>or- 
and the culture shock of viewing TV 
m»ws here. 

Fven with the suggestions and ex- 
amples ofTiwd in Fowles, in Blatch- 
f<ird, and in tins article, on how to in- 
corporate a newspaper into an ESOL 
diss, an instructor will still have great 
trouble getting news njaterial in Amer- 
ican English across to .students. The 
Ohsrrrer is very ciiffieult reading for a 
foreign .student with a TOKFL score 
K'tw^'en 'ir>0 and ri50. A great d<*a? of 
dictionary work is requin*d ju<t to 
cc)mpr<»hend subheadings and tncture 
c tpticms. so the lan^niage difficulty 
threshold may pnive to be a h/trd 
hurfllc* to cross for the first two or 
throi» issues. Howevc»r» after the 
teadier presents the format or struc- 
Utrv of th<» pafK^r a f<*w» times in a chvir 
and carc fid manner, the studonts will 
tend to fidl into the Monday ritual of 
fcK'usinu on the lead artic'k* headline 
and clos<*ly an- W/mii the four l«ottom 
pittun- lujlif lluv grow more pro 
ficifof at mat^im: edticated gue>»^es 
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^ Cmtinued from page 23 
ipneeming the x^anin^ <tf words in 

las%^ ti^ jcmiat diffiddt content for 
TcH^gnstiidexifs to comfvdi^ the 
Q^r^er U a ^ture or m-dep^ ar- 
ticte planting adtai»iv» affi^ysis ar^ 
h^tt»*iaa badcground oh a comfrff- 
cat^ develoimi^t w events eg^ Wat- 
^«ate, ^ S£^ bkasntmikl gtorl^p 
the political sitmtftm in India, etc. 
Such material could he carefully as^ 
. Slipped ^tikm^mi^ majotteg in a 
H|dd diiwtly ct»»]^liH} wiCN flie fea*- 
turn article; letting eowwmlcs 
may^ acpbtn mticles oh cost of Inf- 
ingf itiflatioa, tax cufc^ ete^ or I)^vinR 
poiUical science majors analyze recent 
events in IHmugal Italy. Evgo lit* 
eiature majors can practice in 
ttieir mibject anm enptiiinins arti* 
di» on Twain, Ifemingway^ fauUo^n 
efei; to the dafis. At p^vs^ many 
foteipi gtiHient9 wem to be mtere^ed 
in tI^tJ.S. Bicentennial and amhi'be 
Aiven ai^gnme^ ittmt an <m-paing 
^ri& o( hbtorkal artic^ deatli^ 
with America during the revolutionary 
period. 

To sum up. the Obtferver is a very 
di^^t '*text*' for a foreign aUident to 
read However^ it does have an mlvan- 
taj^ owr a daily paper in that the 
news stories cover events t>f the past 
wei^ and nftiny sli^ents wh9 ke^ 
up with the latest happenings by lis- 
tmurm to radio or watching TV am 
t»ot coming to tlv» content ''cold** En- 
coumgmg the dans to "listen and 
locdc*' wt^never ttey have a chnnce to 
come in contact with the American 
news media may t;ike the fear away 
from students who view tite NO as a r 
far too diflkuh penodical to it^ad. The 
ESOL tcndmr should use the NO 
tures and captions, encmimiiife dlf«s 
discuj^itm centering around any item 
that would be of interest to a foreign 
student, take advantage of students 
with expertise in a certnm field, and 
pr^re the dass f or the shodt of sa- 
tire and criticism in American jour* 
nalism. The reward for his hard work 
as news reporter, mojtfenifon and in- 
terpreter comes the folbwing semester 
when some students return and re* 
quest a resuhscription. A Monday- 
morning news briefing habit has set in. 
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PUBUC SPEAKING IN THE 
ESL CUSSROOM 

by Betty Ansilt Smallw^ 

North Em?t Coilegp oi Art» awS 
SdeiKe^ Maidugnri, Nigeria 

First ^tdf^mrats of a person are 
u>iuatly based im oiie^s puUic pretsenta- 
tioti. This invc^vc^ more timn <me*s 
ability in pnmuncuilkm, intomitioii, 
Rrammatical competence and vocabu- 
Ifiry control. Tl^ intangib^ of poise 
«ind eofifidenoe and also organised 
^Ifn^'Xpress^n are impwtant. 
ThrooRh regular^ ^rt public siKicdtiai 
in the ESOL d^rocmt, the teadb^ 
can encourage and tefine a learner's 
public ^)eaking skilb^ vhich are a 
ifsyntlvsis of numeroi^si akilte. Unfor- 
tunately, thlH essential and en^>yab)e 
area of <Ma! Engilsh is often overlooked 
in favor the tmre controlted^ oral 
Engii^ exercises. 

Public speitking intejirates welt aa a 
regular activity in any intermediate or 
advanced El^L classu 

PuMic speaking is simply a Sk7 mm- 
ute student talk on a freely<hmen 
subiect, followed by a 3^ minute 
quesstion and answer period I schedule 
this 10*12 minute a^cise for the end 
of a lesson and try to have talks two 
times a week, so that each student has 
the opportunity to speak two or thrw 
times tluring the year. The students 
are required to choose and then re- 
M*arch their topic, develop tte icfea 
into a* brief but organized unit and 
ftnnlly present their talk with reference 
to their m>tes. At the beginning of the 
year, I spend one full lesson explaining 
tho concepts involved in oral expres- 
Kion and providing them with a model 
talk. After the idea catches on, I 
^Idom have a problem with volun- 
teers. 

Public spf*aking offers numerous 
b(»neBts for the ESOL classroom. First, 
of all, ifs fun and lively, both for the 
students nnd the teacher. It chxmges 
the traditiona! teacher-student inter- 
action pattern to that of a student- 
student one: it provides variety to a 
skills-orientetl class. It encourages 
communimtK'e competence. In this 
way the student has a chance to ex* 
press him/herself on something of im- 
f>ortance or interest to him/her. (Com- 
mon topics in Nigeria have includcKl 
traditional custonw. especially mar- 
riage and ccHirtship, fK*rsonal exj^ri- 
ences and controversial political is- 
sues, y Also, the students get to know 
one another better and the teacher 
discovers the students interest areas. 
All of this heI(K) create a general sense 
of class cc^eskm ami unity. 

Public speaking allows the students 
Contmumi on page 10 



to concentrate <wi a ntmiber of specific 
skilla Pronunciation, tntcmatkm^ gram- 
matical patterns axdf vocabulary usage 
are alt given practice., In addition, 
Htudml re^arch and preparation re- 
quire organizing and synthesizing 
skills^ (RemOTiber, %lwy mHy have 5 
minutraJ Also, tlK> stialent audience 
Is given the much needed (murfice in 
concise and grammatical (^^ion for- 
mation. This qi^km and ar^^r 
period provides the unusual das^txmi 
opportuni^ for stiK|ent-ab«teit omi- 
aural compi 

And from the tether's perspective/ 
one has the chanft to deal with a 
l^mer at his/fm particular stage of 
tnuisiticmat co^^ietencp. I require all 
students tf coi&ult with me hoft befbre 
and af let the talk. Bdbiehand^ I can 
help , them develop and o^pnise their 
ideas and provkie them with vdcabu- 
lary; afterwards^ I can correct specific 
errors in pnmimclatim, vocabulary 
tfflige and grammar. I l^ve recently 
exp^UM^nted with recording tl^^ 
ta&s. After the initial se{f*conscious« 
ness <rf being taped, the students ^em 
to enjoy Uiis aspect Aft^wards^ th^ 
am actcmlly hear themselv^ (and 
their mistakes). All of thb is not as 
time consuming as it may at first 
sound; a teacher sees only two stiKients 
per week 

In summary, short public speeches 
as a regular ESOL activity enlh^ the 
classroom while simultaneously provid- 
ing individual practice and teacher at- 
tention for many essential, but under 
emphasized second language skills. 
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AHLE aOSSING" 

by Kaim B. C^rMdii 

Cultuml orientatkm for the foreign 
studunt fihoutd always I* t>rf»anr 
iinportimceiiitkeESLdassfQcm Yet 
it is an area bftoin^lected or sliimted 
to tl» wheti-aarf-it^have*tii^ par- 
ticm of the fiwlntotor'a teadiing sched- 
ule. Frequently It fe tati^it as an 
entity in Hsetf, which fe better than 
nothmg, but wHh a little pr e-tfen nhy. 
structural and/or lexical itcm^ ami 
culture can be melded into a dsrtmmic 
blend A hapw? corollary of this & 
the (act that rfnce the coHoral items 
are of more immediaQr to the student 
and interest in them is hl^ the per^ 
hai^ less hitenresling nocon^sanying 
grammatical structure haw a better 
chaooe <^ hefaig intemaliMd: this nay 
he due to their initkd eonnecticm with 
the more engrossing cultural iteijB, 

The type ai^ amount oS traffic Mgm 
bear some serutmy if we are to use 
them aicoessftilly. in day-to-day da«« 
activitfes. Tliere are Jfcwo major dasd- 
ficationa: the traditim^ sipts which 
h^ve printed in^ruction in English, 
nnd the new international signs which 
me pictures <mly. Of the former therf^ 
are four suh-grom»: roal diredtioiuils 
i**One Way**), road instoicUonals 
(**Forra Two Lanes'"), parking instr^ic- 
tkmala {'*2 Hour Metered Parlrfng^), 
and traffic instructtonab {-Cro^ on 
Walk Signal Only**). A typical perso*. 
living *n an urban area erf the U.S. 
cor* 1 on an average at least ^ 
siga iiaily, most of whidi are still 
non-pictoriaK Some of Uiese are con* 
hising even to native American: tor 
example, f**! Hour Metered Parking/ 
8 AM-4 PM/Tues., WedL, Fri., Sat/ 
« AM-4 PM & 6 PM-9 PM Mon. & 
Thurs.'')^ snd some marginally gram 
matlcal < ''No Stoppfaig or Standings) . 
Yet traffic signs are an indigneous p^rt 
of the American scene and are ct- 
pccted to be adhered to no matter 
what And we might reflect that it i& 
preferable for tlw foreign student to 
leam at least pome of the "no matter 
whatW* in the security of his class- 
room rather than the hard way. 
With the above in mind, let us look 
^ more ctesely at the utilia^tion of traffic 
«{fms. Even a cursory glance at those 
fiK^t frequently aicountered will re- 
veal tiiat many <rf tl^m are in the 
present continuous tense. Pdsaibilities 
either for initial in«entation or refai- 
foroement of grammatical understand- 
In^, in addition to survival skills^ he- 
gin to emerge. 

Hard-to^leam prepositions of place 
may take on a new interest in vieiK. 
of everyor^^s need to oope with 
••No Rirking Pr«n Hct© to Comer,** 



or similarly, *T*0 PEukhig Between 
Signs."* &iilding cm thfe some 
can lead to valuable ^^king, listen*^ 
lng» ami ceding ddlls as w^l For ex- 
ample, the instruct can create and 
encvmn^ the studeiite to dei^lcp a 
conversation iKliMi^^m in whidi me 
student acte out tlie i«irt «rf a pofii^ 
man who has lust fmti^ another stud« 
ent parl^ in a '^No Peiiking*' scone. 

*The enterprisinff instructor can uti- 
lii» traffic sign diction for linguistic 
drill as well. For example, the final 
•W' in "standing" ami "stopping** 
fr^uently misprommnoed fay cer- 
tain foireign tenguage ^)eakem and caa 
be practice (m redwSim ^ this error. 
Furtlier, stt^nts can shaipen com- 
petition ddlls by Iimlping each other 
write out tilte ccmwrsatifH^ they 
created around a specific traffic situa^ 
tion as suggested above. 

Co mmo nly used aUneviatfons'SUch 
as '*JCr* or -ALT* need esiptomtion 
and expansion, as do elliptical forms 
fcmnd in mch instructions w 'De- 
layed Green Waif* The latter ex- 
ample mi^ be suitable for a more 
advanced class whkh is also working 
with the same construction fmind in 
newspaper headlines. This level class 
will also find reinforcement for parti- 
ciple study in signs such as ^Merging 
Traffic.*' A beginning class, working 
with time concepts, will find added 
{Stimulus in typical urban instntctions 
for "2 Hour Parktng/8 AM to 6 PM.** 

The activities outlined above by no 
means eidiaust the possshilities inher- 
cnt in this approach. Further, each 
IcM^le offers tri^c signs relevant to its 
own area (e.g. ''Cattle Crossing**) In 
addition to the standard ones. Such 
signs liecome even more valuable to 
the ESL class booiuse of their specific 
relevance to the immediate environ- 
ment and culture. 

ProKibly the single rot^t effective 
way of presenting such information to 
students is through the use of color 
slides snapped by the instructor Close- 
ups are usually more effective, but an 
occasional shot of a busy intersection 
with XI half doasen signs nil vying for 
attention, brings the real-life dtuation 
into the classroom with dramatic im- 
mediacy. In short, possibilities for 
combining culture and content, even 
through traffic signs, are limitless. 
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I^^e Larson ' 

A NEW THEME ON 
ANOLDftNGir 

"^f^?^ yog gy gf ^tx^ a groitp of yhi- 
iiehls In yoiSr^ compat^k ton cEhs wIm> 
aU toa wilHngly inform yotj, 
ceait write in Kotem, aitlu^r/' or 
Qsk«d, '^What do you mtmt by n topic 
soittimoD/* or stated* **\Vhat do you 
mean by sup wrt? Thero*^ nothing 
more to say. What l\e said is dcar,"^ 
Well, Mniy Hinesr teis . . . both at 
LaGtmrdm Cmnmunity Collcgo and 
piwkmsly at New York Untversity. 
She him found that tl^ following tech- 
niqi® n^kes Bci^ — or gQts through- 
to a number of the» students, and is 
wiHing to share it with us becau^ It 
worte, * 

Mary Hcconimends the Socratic 
approach to eliciting from students 
the statement and proof of a geomel'* 
ric theorem. Once the proof has been 
ei^tablmted by students^ it is*6h easy 
mo%e to demon^rate that the order 
and sup|>ort dT their evidence is the 
fdmplest outline of a paragraph having 
a thcHts senteno^, support and a con- 
clvsie^ ThuK^ ti^c demonstration of 
a theorem plus^runsUiona! expre^ion 
and prose equals a wellH>rganized, 
clear panigntph. 

Mary provides the following proof 
and rmilting paragraph as a model: 

# • e 
Theorem 67— The square of tlK^ hy- 
potent!^ of a right triangle in equal 
to the sum of the squares of the legs. 



IRA CONV. 

Continued from page 4 

dboiud be sure to further question the 
child lb determine if tte error is -a 
true errot or merely one of usage. 

Goodma^, in dimif^ing dnssrwm 
imnltcationf^,> empha?^tzed that stan- 
dardtsced readings tests are often poor 
indtcnto-s of reading achievement for 
bilingual and dinlect-speakififf vh\h 
dren. She suggested having the chiUi 
retell the story as aOxaltemative mea- 
sure of comprehenfwn. She also 
stated that English reddling instruc- 
tion should not be delayed until the 
diild speiKs English. Sh^strc&'^od 
that children should be imn^^ed in 
interesting stories^ stories that a^e fun 
to read. In selecting stories,^ the 
teadier should first ask, **Is the story 
relevant to the child?** 
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Giv *n: Ri^ht trLingle .4HC vi'ith legs 

a and b nmd hypotenuse c 
Prow: i!^s?a*-t /'* 

Analysis: ^l ueorem GC to find the 
%tUuc^ of of- and b* tuttl udd 
the result.?. 



StATEMK>rrS 
I. Right ^ABC with leg^ a. 6, and lij^- I. iiiMu. 

*i. |)ra\v Iht^ attitddo fmm thi:« Vfru^ae C 
to ^ide tM x bf the projection of 
^ cm Ci and > itui projection uf h on e. 

:i^Ji:hfm 41^^=^ ^- 



RFASONS 



Htruirtcd from a paint ottistde the line. 



4. ^- ry 



7. 



i*€|iui! to the product of the h>'pOt- 
« j*UK») ami tlw lifojection of this tej 
the hyt»nt»Tntis«. 
^•.Snnw* as i ' 
5, !f ts^xuii nun4^r.> iire 4Hlded to equal 

numlvm, !hf? turns arc equrtt. 
i\, A ^vt <if point«4 lying hiPt\^'i*en the end- 
IKiints ol a line segment divide* the 
• ^tnent into a s^t of consecutive si^- 
ment;^ the aum at whmo )e^g!t>s equal 
the length of tlie given segment. 
7. *\i*y nuniber may 'be wl»titutcd for 
its equal in «nny expression. 



The sf/uure of f/te hy/mtenuse ^/ a 
Hf^ht triangte U ct uai to the A'«m of the 
squttrcs^ of the lega. Given a rii^ht tri- 
nn^, ABC\ with legs a. h, and c, we 
draw fno altituile from the vartev C to 
side c. Let x be the projection of a on 
c and y the projection of & on c because 
n j>erj>endicular t« a line can be con* 
stiructed from a point outs»ido the line 
a' equal* cx be*-auj?o the nquare of a leg 
of a ri^ht triangle is* tHimt to tin* product 
ui the hy potenuKe and the projection id 
this Wpt on the hy|>'>tenuHe. For tlii: ^«me 
reitson. b* equals cy. If cqu:d nutfiber^ 
;tre add^ to equal numbers, the Huma 
are equ«d so a' ^tpmJs cx and ry 
equals . i.r H y). In addition, we can n:iy 
X ^ y equaU r hi?caui*e a set of points ly- 
ing bt*tween the endpoint^ of a line di- 
vides the Hegmei^t Into' a set of oms«»c- 
utive sefunent.** tht* sum of %v!io»e lenj^thii 
equals thi» length of the Kiven »i€-gnMnt. 
Tht^niore, o' * 6" etfualfi i * because any 
number may b** mlytitutcd for if<i equal 
in c«y expremon. 



I %\ouId expect a good ge<Hnetry 
Inntlc, perkips the Kiine one your sfu* 
dents ore usini; in math dosv^ to 
provide other proofs xmd thus attoiir' 
stmients pmetice in .supplying tran- 
sitlonai ^^^3tons imd the prose 
needed*TO*Cminge the giwn to a par* 
agraph. Of course, an advanced group 
could begin hv developing their c • -n 
proofs right from the start. 

TlKmk you. Mary, for a ie;«oii .^\at 
could nKJve i:tm% community co*i« /^y 
composition c*afWH to ESL in content 
cLiSFCrt to billnj:u.il cducaticm 
^rams to Kr.^^ltsh for Science .ind 
1V*hnt*lMgy prt>gnims aitd who knuv« 
uhiTe el^*? 

Other U\<f'Oi\ idcu that tvork will 
lie welnuiH»d by the Editor or by V.s- 
lorn* I^rscn. The Americ:m Lmguase 
Institute, ^1 Washington Square 
North. New York, N.Y. 10003. 




Elementiry anHNSje^^jnclnry tcnchers, col!ri.'r inMntc tons, and as.st. professors 
for teacher exchni^t-fbOlJT? S sch<»oI year, ^insir requfroments: US, citizen- 
ship. K'lchelors degree, f55H^ tch^. exp. Must currently employed. Vriite 
to Teacher Exchange Scetion.-pivi.sjon of Int. l%cl.. IIS()K. Waahington, DC 
20202. 



McxicarhAmcrican Culf*tral Institute^^Xi^^Xk-o i2\\y) 

Permanent ncnflemii- director for bii^Hiona! (Vnier lor TKSOL program 
of S.fKK? students and 65 fulMinie teach<*fs tViygin inimodiately. Must have 
at least an MA in TESOL and 5 yrs sua-c ssfufS^>. ':i trng. and supervising 
TESOL teachers, direct hig ac idemic program. Salno' 18-20,{X)0 per year. 
Send up-to-date resume and 3 ref. to Dinrtor, Institute Mexicano Nortearaer* 
ican, Hambaurgii 115, Mexii.t> 6 DF Mexico. Phone ;f)05>525 6204. 

Unwersity of Benghazi ( Lil>yan»Arab Ri»puhlic i 

Twenty English toachers »ESL, lini^uistieH and .ippl. Hng.*. Write to 
Prof* Joseph Fikes. Faculty of Arts Univ. of Bcn^'hazi, Libya. 
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SOAP OPERA. 
MURDER MYSTERY, 
and HOME TOWN 
LORE 

J13i^m}L NEWSLETTER is 



happy to have wceived contribution 
fmm niemb^ for our seccn^ column 
of praeticat tesron ideas. Severn! hav- 
ing to do with oral group work are 
outfimid below^ 

Mafy E. Sarawit <rf the SrfnaMmr^ 
inwimt Umwrsity in PitsanuloK 
tliaiiaiid^ writes of iim mx&s 
and h^ coDeajnies have had with a 
^aan she calls *^Soap Opera.^ She 
writes: 

To N«ia with, each of the three 
td^dbers cho!ie a theme for thc^r cIahsi 
and a««ignod 18 chaiMtPw* For ewmt- 
pie, one dQs^9*t^ theme was about nfe In 
a ^ty hmpitai Another wan a famQy 
ftituatiftn complicated by having five 
daii{^tt*fH, and the third ahout life In 
the ccamtry. A synopsb td the soap 
opera for a day was posted 2--3 daytt he* 
fom tt tmted the characters to iippear 
wnf the general line of 'the story. « 

In ffAfition to the soap opera itseW, 
there were also an opening S-mimtte 
news report, a t*minate weather report, 
and a^iverHsements. Particular students 



were ^sigMd befocehai^ mid Ht was up 
to them to prepare tiieir own material 
Tb» % hour pre^tktatbn was dh^ded 
1^ follows: S^minute K^v^ t^nynute 
Weathei^ l*minttte Adverti^ment, 10< 
nrfnute Soap CH^ra (part 1>« I-mtnute 
Advettbemeat» t^iaute Adh^lsment 
lO^miaute Soap Opmi (part 

Maiy's comments €m the strengths 
of this less(»i, incliule the fact that 
tl«> iopks^ diosen own be outtmt fs* 
su<^ 8U€^ as pormtHdiild relation^ 
the geheratkm*gap^ abortion, women^s 
rights, drugs, etc. News articles con- 
cemii^ the fc^picsi were cut out and 
p^skd on a terfletin hoard far srtu* 
dibits to amsult 

Jtist eioMliy what would be iin« 
nouncedp reported and advertised was 
noi plotted out and memorhsed in ad- 
vance, just as the dtaracters in the 
""Soap Opera'* did iKit put tiieh* tiim 
into a script before the i^essntation. 
As a irndt, imid^ts had to listen 
careftttty to each other in cml^ to 
determine «^t was behig mkl and to 
respond in an ajqiropriate niaim^« 
. SaWatore^J* Siimtra has wHttm to 
share a few idc»s for use with groups. 
The fln^ <w» he nations is Rdbert 
Gtbson*j« Strip Story, {TESQI^ 
Q, VoL 9, No. 2, June, 1975), prob^ 
ably the most practical article found 
in the Quarterly tn the last HevenU 
issuer 

Additional contributions from Si* 
natira include an ad^iptatkin he has 
mido from an original idea called 
Murder Mystery, devised by David ^ 



ami Frank Jdimmtt ai^ f<Hmd in a 
group dynamics text: Joining To* 
grffer. Pmitice-Hnll, 1975, pp 121- 
122* Adapted for ESOL, Sinatra's 
challenge to each discussron group is 
to answer the questions: , 

Wm was ^ Icilter? 

Which wwpon did he iwe? 

What tinw did the murdor occur? 

Where was the victte killed? 

Why was ho killed? 

Clues needed to «j|ve the murder 
are prepared in advance by the 
teacher. Eodi c2ufi i& writtra on a 
seS^unte card and dis^ibuted ran** 
^mly to group members. The pra- 
ce^ involves as^oembty of all tofbrma- 
tion, evaluatkm, and dfiscussion so 
that the i^ution c^n^'be reached* 

Thi» adaptation includes the in- 
g r edient whidi k surely the hey to 
ttic of Gibson's Str^ Stmy 

as wdL That eadi nwanber of the 
group' is the sole po^si^saor of one 
sn^l piece erf inforaiation which^ in 
ttsm, is ab^ute^ necessary to the 
cmnpletion of the task of iMtmg tim 
pieces together. 

rd like to encourage all of us to 
carry this successful technique into 
the sttidents^ wealth of experience and 
knowledge. All of cmr sttutents arrive 
in the classroom as the boHb posses- 
sora of lots of facta We have the 
diallenge of designing group tasks 
whid) will elicit fron nidlividuals the 
information that ear t one hrjngs« 

In tmiversity arJ adult classes, the 
students often come from a vnrtety of 
home towns. Home towns usually 
contain town halls, town squares, his- 
toric places of interest. Groups might 
given the task of preparing a re- 
port on town squares, municipal build- 
inf^ and/or tourist attractions in the 
combined home towns o^he noembers 
of the grmtp. Eadi n^^viber wou^ be 
responsible for providing the informa^ 
tion about his home town* The report 
could be giv^ orally cm an assigned 
day, later written for display on a 
bulletin board A list of guUiing ques- 
tton.^ might get the group started . . . 
to be answered if pertinent, skipped 
if not It might incltide cpiestkma on 
tte size and location of the places^ 
their history or origin, their present 
use and /or condition. More advanced 
groups might be assigned the task 
without any guiding questions to get 
tl^m started. 

One has to r em e mb er that in real 
life, every individual in every grcsip 
does not arrive with a fact of his own 
which pamllels the comparable facts 
of every other individual* Language 
texts have long contained bland para- 
graphs of information, or pages of pic 

Continued on page 20 
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illE SILENT WAV 

VimUnued from page 13 

and th<^ student is forced^ alUnved, 
fimlly, to hiV0 tl>o entirr Ivsnm time 
af his command, to t>peak? 

M Dr. Gattcgno put* it, tin* thinp 
A^idx ht h striving -to do to IntUd 
in the atMhiiU ^t the v€»r\' t)egimifnK« 
i\ J*cottfidcnee** that whnt he is snying 
i» right *The innvt aritermn of riRht- 
wsa * • is the rocfc^x)ttofn on which 
the future acquisition ^411 f^Umd, in- 
crcasinjg tho sem^ of frcHniom thjit 
motivatos leametH xmti cn?ati« the 
Jiiy which aco^mpanf^ good perter* 

Bbtchford stntrs that his *roninmv' 
wittt the Silent Way rof^ults from his 
recoffnit itm of the huinatieness erf the 
approach. He states tltat it h;t« af- 
fe ted his approach to teacher trjiin- 
injf^ rmitttng In ht« desire to provide, 
^Img with the methodology, the tech- 
lilqtueH of bnguage tenditng, **encoitt^ 
aisement, seif-reliiiiice^ and support*'- - 
the very thin;^ potential teachen? will 
need "in the ctossroom they wlil he 
RutdtnR,*^* » 

After particifjatin^ in a Siluiit Way 
experience, it was apparent tlvit cvr- 
tain ha.*;ic fiicts stood out as intport'Uil 
for the language teacher. First, the 
student in immediately and alnjost 
totally responsihio f»r the language 
l<^^min|f situation. That is, his mis- 
tak'^ provide the teacher with diret*- 
tion for the succeeding tessons, his 
succe;sBesi determine how quickly he 
moves on to the next step* and the 
sfA'aking is entirely his responsibility. 
StTond, the language of the clas^^room 



iH entiri'ty, frtm: *he first instant, th« 
Utr^ct tanjiuago ^rhe students* lan- 
^uageUsi , an* as<^d. His in- 

teltigence, his desire to learn* i\h 
i*<impu!sicm to '*trj'*' the mnv \Vords, 
wutenet^* IKitterna, lan^vw^ts is drawn 
uptm {nKt<Md. Tiiini, after an initial 
aTixit*ty» siij>iHirte\l by long ytMr^ of 
varying suecesne- aijd failures in 
rla*^srtxmis attd t><peeially fonni^n 
language dassromns, Miicnt Way stu- 
dents rehix in the inti^nitttcm 1^- 
tween tliem£«?lvi».^ a.-^ they learn to stini- 
ul:ite, encourage*, aiKi rcnnforce t^ach 
other reH{)ond to each other in a 
real, **thinking", minmingful way. 
ratht r than merely resp^mUing to the 
le^u'her. Tht^ '"{i'A** for the language 
l>ecome8 part of the learning and w ith 
the reHponHil>iUiy for ^|>eaking comes 
not only the c^iallwrgo to do so but 
the feeling that one can, 

1. a>adrH Blatchford. **My RiUmt Way 
Jvx|H'rh*nee--Omf Modi^l 4ot Training 
Teaehet^ {Uid Student**'* (Paper given 
at TESOL Convi-ntion, March 5, 1976. 
f .V York City). 

2. % ah»l> (}atte^:no *'S« nu» K*'m;irix>* ariil 
AdajtirtHH on 'The Silent Way: A hauk 
At Lan^iM<((> Tejii'lun^' *\ Ifliom, 4:2, 
Winter 1974. 

Lan^umtt* in Schools the Sih nt \Vay\ 
Nvw York: Eduiat*waal Sulutiun^s l^ix^. 

4. John Haskt^n. '^The SiU^t Way: A 
N<*w I^«>k at J*nnRuai;f Teachmg*'. 
Idiom 4:1. Fall i973. 

Ti. Shi'lloy Ku >. 'i^'aming QiinoM? by 
thv *SiliUit Wa.v •* (Mimwjt^Mphrd pa 
per printed hy !;diuMti^»n:iI Solutions,) 



SOAl* OPEUA, etc. 

Conlinued frum pa fir 17 

turc^, which, wln-n pivcti a .'Second 
!uul:, lit {K^rfivily i'U»an, i>;ir.;lU'l lun- 
;;u:iUi' of t!ii' *^^r( llvt strike 

j(\v ii. luvirtH i nppHed lin- 

guisfK ii...^iy th)c^- the iajfornKtiion 
hv i re,^, live clt-s cmitain 
Nuch syiuinotry. Gu ahcMtl ami u.so it 
any\N*:n'. A'enturr? into ihr real infor- 
nntion of th«- stuclentn* pxpi*rk?nce. 
Kk? tV:-*H i*atn|jt?trahb facts with Btrue* 
lural feiimilarity if that's what they 
nei-d. Te^u•h thi^m lum^to use except 
■ir, houTivr^ an fftr affur futnd, for 
tl«^t* Uict^ whit*h dilTtrf. Stmn? indir 
viiiuafs might bring: such cUiTcring 
Ulckg^>unds that their infontuifimi 
wtrtddti*t fit iuto the it»{)ort. ihrlutiKi 
.Muefi ijerstnis coul'A play die rok» of 
gmup ri?c(>rilor .'»ud orgaiii/er of tho 
writun ix?pc:it, master of centnonicij 
of the ond report. • 

In other situations, individuals n^y 
Kx^oiiie jjoss^-ssors of iuijwrtant bits 
of inforraition a« part of the task. 
One might ask a group to <lmw a flew 
fj.m <ff the first door of the >chool 
litirary. The flrat step w.Hm!d he to 
send tlwm oi) in i^urs with imnisuring 
t ifK's and m#te pads, wtch l^itr to ch- 
tain tl)e n^f f^^.'^iry data of a iKirticuL'tr 
anM of tlv ilujr. 

l>cn?ign a ;;roup task. 'iVy ii with 
your cla.^s. Write anil tell us how it 
worked. 

Other ufottp avtivitUw hai^ been 
outlined ih "Trot //Vi/n?/' in the M^T- 
S(^L Scii sh'itir Vol. '/ No. 1, and in 
*7.c\NS(ms f/v Workr m the IDIOM 
ui MYS FSid, liKA, Vol. 6. 1. 
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Bpprmted fitan TUimls TESOL News- «" 
>&lter». Sept 19!S» 

mm Music to 
mm ENsusH 

by Lee Jaffe 

^mWc hath diarms . . to liven 
up an l^igt^ c)^ the driS 
may be. gett&ig a Ult ted&m& 

of feiniiiar smiga enables the 
tBs^tm tmt imly tn enridi the c&i^ 
ai^ to scum vari^ tte tes^ 
: imt ato to e^t^a lei^hi^of wmtnth 
ai^ a sensa odmi^in the groupu 

Tl^re am sc^xd ways Ixi iriiidi mu- 
sical aetivjties can be employed in tte 
dassroom. Tli3fir4 is asan mtroduc^ 
tk»i to a n«w j^ttenv Fear example^ 
vAssn wodcmg tril^ pif^ao^tio^ ttart 
the unH with the scmg.^Pttt Your Phr- 
icer ia the Air.'* White sin^b? the 
soag^ ciiildma place ti^lr fingers 
cm tiieir nose^ on their nmiths^ fn 
thdr eaia, etc Thb ^rpe of song 
involve the body as it gh^ the 
as oiHx»rtuRlty to iaocapmate ti» 
pattern kiaeticalty* As they aie hap* 
p&y abigbg, Oisy are en^ed in a 
tetMtiteit erperi^ncae 0iat can be other^ 
wtee dyHicuH and hustrating. 

A aeccH^ OHeof song is as reinforce- 
ment of a pattern prevkni^y taught 
Vmti a^plc^ure as a viaual due, s&ig 
'la 1^ ste^iii^ * « to ti^ time irf 
"Frere Jaqaea.*^ The ddld tiioi sup- 
plies the appropriate answer to the 
scmg. Other frictwes of activities are 
presented ta expand the musical sub-- 
stitutitm drill. 

Drills <m vocabutary items can be- 
ccane very pleasant ai^ satirfying ac* 
tivitfes wten they are presented in 
mag* A fotks(mg» *Thefe Was a Lit- 
tle Hx^^ teadies tl^ parts of a tree 
by cmib&iUig a dialk drawhig wi& 
edK> mtig. As tihe song is sung, the 
tocher illustrates the words on the 
board. An edio scmg om bi whidi 
thB leader singer one line ami ^ class 
repeats the same line. Another song 
that lends itaalf to vocabulaiy build- 
ing is t>ld MacDooahL'' 

Songs are esoellmt devices for pro- 
mn^tim dHUa. Chiklren respond 
quite eageriy to the nonsense ^llaUe 
which are often used in scmg. Sing- 
ing diUies such as 'HThe Little Red 
Caboose*' and ''Shoo -FlyV are much 
more enjoyable than the n^motcmois 
contrast of ''shin and diin"* hi a min- 
imal pair drtlL 

Vfhm setectlng songs for the dass- 
nom^ vm those tliat have a refrain 
repeated several tinm In this way 
tte language learner wiU not feel ovot- 
whelmed 1^ the wwds. Smgs irfikh 
have familiar and commonly t»ai 
I^brases are i^emt^ Nurs^ rhymes 

(Umfd on jMtfs U 



From; Mumc & BSL Wari^«fto/>- TESOL 76 
Alice ML O^ntum and Laurie Wellmon 



Name m &mg— Altemi 

1) '•Ruby Loife^ Teaser oad tke 
Fiiwat^ Cat Stevois 

A&M Record!^ Imx, Califotmia 

2) "Father and Son"* Tea /or the 
Tinman, C^t Steves 

A&M Re<x»ds, Im^ Califomm 

3) ^TThfe OW Guitar^ Home 
AgMn, Jdui ITcifiver 
RCA^NewYorlc 

4) ^moBeGai^ WasThfar 
Whose Garden Was This, 
JMm Seswr 

RCA, New York 
6> FVkds^* Whose Gartkn 
Was This, John D^ver 
RCA» New York 

6) 'Btowin'intheWInd: 

The B^'rem&he^Un'^ Bob Dykm, 
Bob Qylan 
Colun^^ New YoHc 

7) **Su2anne*' Cofim of the Day, 
Judy CblUfts 

^ktra. New 

8) T SiKHiId Have Knovm 
Better** A Hard Day*s Night, 
The Beatks 

United Art£»ts, New York 

9) «F I Fdl In Love With You'^ 
A Hard Day's NigU, 

TbB B^tbs 

United Artfots, New York 

10) *T*e Fool on the HilP 
Magical Mystery Tour, 
Tte Beatles 

Capital, Qdifomia 

11) ''A Day in the life'' SgL 
Pef^p^s iMwly Heeuis Club 
Band, The Beatles 

Capital, CalifOTnia 

12) ''Leavfaig on a Jet Plane- 
Album 1700, Beter, l^ul ami 



Notes on papular song selection: 
--Because erf aitnplex voralmlary, b«t 

used in more advanced classes 
—Students are frequratly self-moti- 
vated; th^ may bring a record into 
class and ask you to study it with 
them 

—Bmxntrages group discussions on 
t<^ics of inters to the students 

—Good test (rf stodent^s ccmprehen- 
sicm 

— ^Teaches vocabulary, culture, natuml 
sentence patterns 

--Stiu^t reviews frequently as he 
sings or beam Uie song outside the 
classroom 

—Provides experimie in iwmg gram- 
matical structures in an unself- 
consdous manner 



Mary 

Warner Br^., California 

13) I Had a Hammer" 
PeffT, Paul and Mary, Beti^ ' 
Paul and Mary 

Warned BrcM^ CaUfomia 

14) ''Whem Have All the f^iwers 
Ckme** Peier, Paui and Mary, 
Warner Bros., California 

15) ""Kiflmg Me ^ly tdth His 
Smg" Kitting Me S^Uy, 
Rdberta Flack 

Atlantic New Yad( 

Selected for: 
jt) Ccmtractlom, questittis 

2) Spote^ sty le-natural 
Rnglish, present t^ise, 
simple commamlfi; condltkmata 

3) tesw 

4) Ptuit tense, iipierooitf, 
n^adate {mist used as 
sui^TOsiticm) ; 

6) IPr^mt teiw^, i^rramit 
perfect questioro * 

6) Qt^ion ami answer, 
diatoguB 

7) Present tense (third 
person and otl^) 

5) Modetep past t&m 

9) Coirfitional t^jsc, ^ir 
dause and result 

10) Present tense, negatives 

11) Past tense 

12) Prc^sit tense 

13) '^ir clause and resRilt» 
repetition 

14) ''Wh'' questicms with present 
IK*rfect tense, future "wUT 

15) Post feme, reported speedi, 
present partidi^ 



Record albums specifically designed 
for teaching Engl^i: 

1) Hard to Lmrn That English as a 
Second langmge Blues, & BSL JS^ 
prei^ Laurie Welbnan and Dcmaki 
R. H. Byrd* Oilier MacmilUm Inter- 
national, Inc-» New York (second al- 
bum to be reteased Spring, 1976) 

2) Mister Monday and Other Songs 
for the Teaching of En^ish. Goodbye 
Rainhoie, and Sunday Aftermnm, The 
Solid British Hat Band 

Lcmgman Group limited. New York 
and London 

Notes on speemlly designed reconfc; 
--Badi smg generally deals with one 
isolated structure 

^-Vocabulary and story are carefully 
cmtrolled 

—Teadiing suggestkms are indited 
with eadi album 

'--All words are pronounced careful^; 
songs are understandatJe 

Cmt^d on page t4 



CitittW from po^ 8 

die^ fom^ to unit uotU (^udeste 
themsetves spontaticousty or$tnniz© 

QbvkH^ musi be mipported by tto 
i^i^tentsC\ic^ merobere can do a 
j9«ai to ^tiate and encourage 

2. S^m^do not usuatty to ^t** 
tend tidoimiW n^thif^ at^ dbcw 

M f — lil i ^ » « -*- M« mill » s A * -■ » ^M. — - - * — 

COIUtitUtii^lmy pOukUL It IS DGfter to 



pradiiee a 
tttrctttgh a sel 
Htudtiiite imd 



and Inlaws 
group of MdlHng 



3,, Most studcnta^l 

eiat activttfes* 

4. Students ate 
th^ prospect irf 
Mat wfifcteii 

5. Oirt^ng^ dtm \b a 
on a imi*^tlrtiestf 
hnpc^dyc. Even t^tly ^ 
dente do mit usually mind ; 

ti^ see sim^ 
from tMr immiberdiip. 
& Student govemtswai w31 
me half of tiie co^ of a trip^ 
ect If a student is partfdpat 
conference or conventkni* the 
of reocivins group trav^ funding are 
inudti better* 



\ attracted t^f news 
and 

(taUy terriited by 
oompndi^^isive 
Any prepatd"* 



Operating 
next to 
iaeted stu* 

coming 




fund 
proj- 
in a 



»fURIC WORICSHOP 1) 

R^ni Hits 
1> "I Writf th6 Son^" 2) 
by Ban^ Manilow 

2) "SO Ways to Leave Yoiir 

Lover^ X^ttl Siman 3) 

3) -Mahogany'* (Do You 
Know .. .) by Diam Ross 



VcmX ttmso, pr^ymt tcnns. 

clear, easily tuulcrsUK^, 

much refK^itiott 

Stort catchy i^rases-^ood 

for easy mentortscfitkmi^ 

impemtivc^ 

Mudi rer^titkm of qu^ion 
form begiiminfi with do^ siow» 
easily understood 



?• Money dbtafncd {nm studtent gov- 
emnKmt is a douUe bmeflt Sin<^ 
funds {BO oidy to du^-imymg msmr 
bcfs^ the number of studaits who psiy 
dues increaiK^ dranmtically^ ^ 
8. Moiit students appreciate oi^ finan* 
clal breates ttey can get Stud^t reg* 
Istratiim at omventions am a 
nite attraction. Even wten there is 
no ofiieiat mmtfim iriT q^eciai stuc&mt 
rates^ ttey are soimtinies available 
when special^ requested by a grcmp. 



d. Guest ^)eaksmi tmn be excell 
when tho orransetnents are handled 
properly. The sode^ can help stu- 
i^ts fay inforink^ ttsem of what to 
expect mid by preparing tl^m for what 
may be esp^iled of them. 

la ThB aibninfetmtion wlU usually 
be very supportive (finsndaHy and 
otherwise) of pro^cts and activities 
wt^n it demonstrated that ttey help 
improve die department program t 



mim MUSIC— 

Cmfd from fmge 13 

often cental wwds *ti4wji ara latlier 
antiqimte^ swdi as '^^isdc S^t^ 
fetch and awt^n^ H^se songs can be 
tauf^t in miothef^ context and sdmdd 
not bo taught in the lam^uaffe lemm. 
Careful attention must be givm to 
gdection of soofi^ utillsdng standard 
Engtisli. Fee! tr^ to write pandfes 
whro the wed ansesw 

Ah I at bstt the Tuti^ there are nssny 
teadters wtH> fieet that they cannot 
sing. In my esq^erience, tiiere havo 
been very few wbt) are perft»iaienp but 
there ara many Uiat can sing. It Is 
such a joyous activity tot all that it h 
a shame to dexQr your cl^ and youiw 
SL4f the experience. If notfdng dso, 
record can beoonw the instnuMiit 
rather than your voice. To paraphrase 
a recent ccmumreialt give nnisic a tiy» 
"yooMI liice it"" 
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7~r~T6^ilBted f#om file Ett Mofdhfy, }te. 
8, Januaty 1976 

DO WE WANT VISUAL 
• AID» 

by Cblfn Ritchie 
University of I^troleuni 
and MiraiiTate 
Bhahmn, Saudi Arabia 

In titf languafs classroom there is 
virtuolly nothitig M go«l OS a picture 

;-: for «i^[agittg th* stttdetttft' ittterest* fd- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ~ attctttkm mid iei^^tiiig 

tteir tcmgtK^. A pk*um^ well digued 
&t carefully cIk^i, can €Kdt the ex- 
act tengunf^ the t^i^i^ wants to 
pwctit^. His prompting need only be 
diwreet, isk) 1^ is in so danger bf over- 
moddlinsr the students* response or 
OTBiefer ^ing tl^ a transformatfon 
" ^eeri^ Jfot only does a picture 
eOe^eiiv^ and eccmomicaUy dicft ilm 
bui^fte the teacher vmniB, but it also 
controls that language, particularly 
^ vocabulary^ Most important of 
dit the picture guamntees that the 
tanj^ge being i^aeticed is, at least 
minlinoily, related to a ^tuation* A 
tstchcr, teaching his. native language 
to foreign students, often ftorgets tiiat 
the bi^piage he uses has a wealth of 
a^odatbm for him built up over 
yi^ars of usage whereas, for his stu- 
dentiN it only has a few a^smrkitim^ 
acquired m the dassroom. Langua^, 
to bo meaningftd and manwable, 
mi»t have strong and vivid associa- 
tions. Anyone has learnt a Ian* 
guage by working abroad will bear 
this out. By mcaiw of pictures, rather 
than by contextualizing language 
through language, a direct link can bo 
fmg^ between language and situation 
and so wme attempt can be made to 
. overcon^ the deficiency of the lan- 
guage UKed in the classrootn* 

It is owe of the untoppy results of 
the Audio-lingual movement that, in 
emphasizing a language response to 
a linguistic sthnukw, it has overtooked 
the feet that languige is a response 
to a whole situation not always en- 
cG^mtered thrmigh language. Stu- 
dents who have been tmin^ to per- 
form within the framework of a drHI 
haw not been helped to apply tl^ir 
skills feiribly and appmpriately to 
different situations. In responding to 
a pkrture. with only a minimum of 
prompting from the teacher, the more 
advanced student has to use his own 
re^rces and, m this way, gets val- 
ual^ practice at applying what he 
has I^mt through drills ami other 
manipulation exercises. 

The emphasis on drilling has helped 
to promote the language laboratory, 
so suited to a SUmulus^Response ap- 



Tte Commit tm Teste and 
Testing of the Intematkm^ As- 
sdckition of Applied LkiguiHtics 
(AILA) is ptemfng oneway 
me^ng in conjuot^^ with ihe 
1977 TESOL Cbnyfeation in Mi- 
ami < April ^5*ay 1>. Papers 
im the topic of klnguago testing — 
esf^iatly thoaesiing of oral lan- 
g^ge pmfi<Sent.y--are now bo* 
tng solid^ by the OMnrnissioit; 
Anj^me iht^r^tcd hi reading a 
pai^r slumld write to: R;mdall 
L Jon^ Ik!{mrtmcnt €$ Modem 
Lantffciges, Jbferritt Ha«, CdnteU 
U^Fsity, Ithaia, New York 



preach. Laboratory material, how- 
ever, is crften restricted to drills and 
m ttfulects the enormot© potentiiU the 
equipment has for other kinds of ma- 
ternal ai^ otl^r technlquca Similarly. 
vii§U!tl media have been widely ne- 
glected Most Audio-Lingual text- 
books are not illustrated w use poor 
quality illTOtnstions to decorate or 
elucidate tte text rather than as a 
means of practicing langu^^ge. The 
cmiphasiB on the language laboratory 
has alw, perhaps am«d language 
teadier to neglect other equally so- 
phisticated developments in ^um- 
tional technology often used by their 
colleagues in <rfher subjects. 

French counjes, by contrast, have 
been audio-visual fnmi the early days 
of the CREDIF material and a num- 
Ix-r of foreign language cour*«es re- 
contly developed in Britain, such as 
the Nuffield material, are audio-visual. 
In tlwse materials a film strip is used 
to contextualize the fairly Icmgthy 
presentation text nnd hi later used for 
recall and other exercises* The British 
Cotmcil uscni this technk{uc in their 
English course 'Meet the Parkers* and 
it has l>oen used mwe recently by 
Michael Coles and Basil Lord in their 
course 'Acce^ to English/ Pictures 
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are also ufK^ as drill cui^ in ^mus oi 
thcjie coarsen? and an* n sinmg fixture 
i>r tJte fVnguin cours4\ 'Sucrt^ with 
Englii*/ Tlu^y tirv umni oxtem?t\-ely 
in the *01*FJVC Oral Drills* whUh 
haw ju^t Iwn intrtKlucrd into the 
ELI for u^'e In tl>e language l{*oni- 
ttirv. Mowwer, as the only relation- 
shtp tte pictuwfs usually have with 
iKivh other is th;it thi'y are designed 
to elicit tl»? ^mc structure, Utey 
nien?ly become a more elabomte way 
of cueing a Huh^^titutian drill. The 
pidun^s KhouUl Ih' related to one over- 
all situation if they are to be of re;il 
^idue in giving drill language a sent- 
hlam^ of reality. 

This idea of a total situation is 
more in line with the illustrations to - 
Kernel Les^wns IntemHHliatc, used by 
a numlier of clas?^ in the ELL Here 
a whob situation fe summit up in a 
picture which, being prpj^ented to the 
'students before tl^ presc»ntotion text. 
enaWra them to rejq^md to it and 
build up the sihiation f rmn their own 
n?sourres before studying the text. 
Unfortunately, the clumsy device of 
maf^klng o text the students am study 
beforehand rcmdk^rs this method 1^ 
efTc»ctive and rfeks reducing the pic* 
tore to a mere illustni ti^m of the $ssL 
Thin problem could easily be soKed 
by putting the pictures on overhead 
projector tmnsparenctes with a heat 
wpier. The verbal prompts printed on 
the same page could lie added as an 
overlay* Thm would be a practical 
way of introducing the overbad pro- 
jector and. (mcp it was regularly avail- 
nWe, might soon be used in other 
ways. The principle of using a slightly 
more complex picture to convey a 
whole sitxiation could also be extended 
to provide* m:iterial for disgubed drill- 
ing. Pnt lical^difltcultrcs in producing 
and projecting materixd are enomKius 
and can n*ally only be tackled by a 
I>ep;irlmcnt as a whole. Reafemg tbe 
fK)ten?:tbl of visual aids and working 
out thir application jn detail to your 
own laoKUHge program is critit^lly 
important 
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IMiifS Cloze to Sk'kxt 
Heading Mdfifid! 

By 4i»lin R H ihkcl! 

... ... . , . . ■ ^ 

How ran I choose ii story tbtt is not 
ttm (iinkrutt for my MUilwtH to mid? 
Hiw mn I Ixf sure* Umt thty will hv 
;ihk to rend enough of it so tKif \ve 

Many ti«2icher» haw a limtfcd sckn?- 
lion of baaks frmn which titey t^n 
chooijc reariiiuj m^ikn^t. With ftf»t 

usually m*l<t*icHl tor n tortnin «fade 
fov€"l ^ student Bjiit for seitiml Im- 
ffUtiRt^ WmefB ut» hrtw no wav of 
drtcrmfninK what tht' 'Irwr of the 
>*«<fcnt in midinj? is. Wo #?tlll Imvo 
ttw some hiwk». How its** i hi»m 

most rffci*tiwly? Cm wt» SKI.KCT 
miitoriiife from thrai that aro both in- 
<er<H»ttnff :ind HKADABLK? 

'Ilu* C*lcu?;o T^f is n »imf>!o way to 
liotormJno whet hen* or not reading ma- 
tvrml k too difficult Utr sfudrnts to 
ftvut %vjth >juccri«. Nolo that tbo b»y 
Hord hoif is SIK'C^KSS. VVc Hhfnifd 
Ik* tfyi«« tr> rhoti?40 rmiterbte that will 
l>o aptwipriatc for ALh of our students 
.tnd oasy rmiuph to mad so that 
can prm wf»' i^roulh in ktKiwKnt^o atMl 
«wal<»r skiil in riMd inp. 

Tl>e (*ki/e toKftng <k»\*icf» if^ easily 
niade and oai^ily w>rod. 

1. The firsk st<»i» is to find a story 
that you think • i}| ho fffmprally intc»r- 
f^iiu^ to the* Rt. mts w that you want 
to usc» fur .HOfoo H|KH*ific jirammar or 
rradiof; skills fnulding Morrisw . . 
hofirfutly inten^tin^ as wf»H. 

2. Takr the first 2fK) «>r ko words and 
deplete overy Ofth word, putting; a 
tilank in it« placv. ( Kor easy scoring: 
fifty hirtnkf; h m«wt easily convertod to 
a |wcx*nta«€» s<^>re. Inil it in not nefvs- 
sjiry to hiive tliat may Wanks K This 
amount ran he eavily typed or written 
on one side of a single sheet of {>a{x'r 
«md duplicated. 

3 (live only this much of the s<'- 
UvU^ passage to your 8tu<h*nts lo 
rtnid. Ask them to fill in the blanks 
as they read by guessing what shotdd - 
W there. Ytni may want to have num^ 
h»red the blanks for easier s<t>rinK» 
also. 'ITiis Will allow you to re-use 
the test sheets if you have students 
write tlie words on a separate num- 
b**rrd piece of {Kiper. 

Students should lie given as much 
time as possiblp though it will take 
very little time as they become familiar 
with the noze procedure. They nre 
asked to fill in each bhmk with a sin- 

Continued on Next Page 
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%i0 wtrd cmly (thnugh rontnictioiw 
art* f^^iKsiMe). Tt^ fJttident can 
«*4id jind rem«l t\w ptimifUL* as many 
times m he mods^ and in faci« wilt 
find It m^ci'^uy to do ^ 

4. Whm tjNc studimfs att» finished 
yiHt are rrady tt» «ct>n? the iKum^ 

Kc^ipmbw— >*our ore ^K)T m^adinft 
Htii(J<*nt» and tho htudent«< nh^utd he 
t^d thvnt. You aw tiyinff to cfetprniinc! 
whether or not ult the ^tudent^ in your 
das^ wi!i have >»ccgss roading thr> 
whale story* \ 

Tl^ rIo3» pft{9^i> may atso lie used 
to initKite a nrottvntinp-ltniVnor expev 
rience by dbqus^ng it wUh the stu* 
dents aft&r they havefint»hed filling in 
ilw hbinkK. This Hhould be done even 
ihoiiRh you may^Rtwl, nfter s€^tng the 
papetH^ that Ihc^fKis^figr is ton dtf- 
ficttlt to uKe any further. Both conttHit 
ami oHtiectatly ^mmar choicer can 
tx^ d^uKsed with the students. 

The simple^ and mmt cffcctiw 
i^eoring procedure h to match each 
-sttidi»trt*8 respond with the fist of 
wmtiH you deleted. Accept ONLY 
thiise y^'0nK even though ytm may 
find synmijTm or «^tlier appropriate 
words being used by the students^. 
Synonyn^ and "other" words will- tell 
yftu much aliout the itKiiv^ual stu- 
dentV knowledRo of English hut will 
not he nceesmry for you to decide 
wh<*ther the rf^idinit etectkm in ap* 
•f^opriate for the WHOLE CLASS. 
For this dkHrtKion you .will find the 
more objective f^eneral score, more 
HUitahle. 

5. If you have fifty Wanks, the con* 
version to percent;ige scores will lie 
ehsy muitipfy by two. If rK>t, chang- 
ing the score to percentage figures will 
take a tittle more time. 

Once you have these scores for the 
whole das« you will be aWe to deter- 
mine the readability of the materials—- 
for that diass* 

RenvHnber that in general* second 
language students will not be at^ to 
fill in accurately more U^n sixty or 
seventy percent of the blanks of rven 
easy reading material They should 
he told this fnmt the beginning. Both 
the teacRer and <he student should be 
aware that (a) the stuc^nt will not 
always pick the original word and yet 
may have understood correctly what 
he is reading. And (b), the student 
will be able to read and understand a 
good deal of the passage even though 
he may not know all the words---we 
ajl do it occasioimlly in our reading. 

If students get above 53 per cent 
they can probably read the story on 
their own. The teacher will know that 
this is a story which can be assigned 
asextm reading or to be read at home. 



If tlie stud^mte get firfow 43 \iet 
it^nt thtm the mat^ial »^too diffknitt 
f<»r ihem to read--e\*eh wi4h the help 
of tho. t^tdK*f in tl« clai^rtHim. It will 
indicate that there ^ire juKt Um\ mtiny 
gramn^ticul arwl lexical roadhl^^te* in 
the way of the j<tttdent for him to l^ 
atile to read the story succi^ully and 
witiumt frustration. 

Whitt tim t«K'her is kKiking lor is 
a^si^t of scores fcir AIX »tutk»ntH in 
tfie iJa^ that will ho above 43 fier 
cent *(and for the most fmrt below 
53 per cent). 

An tittles it! If a larj^ munber of 
students are betcw 43 per cent— 
DON*T use the story. , . nt leiist not 
with tnose studies. Try figain with 
anotlK Keleetion instep. If it seans 
im|nissil>le to find a story to for 
the wh<»le cIi.«h fnmt tlie material 
t hmks^ you have then you will know 
that you must do one jof two things, . . 
m hoth. You nnmt find son^ rt*ading 
material that is more appropriate ftir 
your students^ that .you can use with 
them in the ctassromii. that th^ will 
haWsuccesR with, and that will take 
them ahefid that one little ntep in 
gnimmar knowledge and reading skill 
ami t<iwards new experience or infor- 
mation.^ You may sklm find that it is 
time to connider tmaking up your 
classroom into two or more reading 

These scoring areas, frustralion:it 
ihelow 43 percent instructional 
(4:1 to 53 percent) and indepti^nt 
refiding < above 5ii percent are gen- 
end areas and the teai'her may find 
that they need to be adjusted wme- 
what. They are not absolute pc»rcent- 
a|i{es. But the ch>2:e pr(H*edure >\t)rks« 
it will tell you a lot aliout your resid- 
ing material. 

Try it! Experiment! Use* it! 
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ser\*ice. 

• At thm stage of Anw»riran Hduca* 
tion« when m many of the gools that 
tt*e have struggled so long for are again 
iteing threatened, it would indeed he 
irtmic to find out thttt mudi wo 
:ts change w*as mrf change tit all. Tins 
is a good tttue to take a kidk at what 
liiUnKUid iHlucntttm^shmitd lie. What 
ss needed are^ilingiM^ pnigmmi not 
iinly in name hut al?^> in suhst:uv . 

I 
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TEStInG adult IMMiGRANTS IN OPcN ENROLLMENT PROGRAMS 

by l^ntm llyfat 

cVif^^ whriv 8turk»nt attendance! !b 
errsttic <»r tmnsknit pmb Rwmy spc; ' 
dfic pn^>k!im. The teticl^f ^ 
l^tmilty fncwl with futwtttinff* revfew- 
ini;, and tratinir nt tlH» same time, 
Oftm a tcficher may iuive thrw? or fcwr 
dHferent tevete of proficiency in the 
^kitno cla^. fn*adult ESL ctnsset^ for 
Immignitite, tl^ temHief may (Am be 
n^HprnftihlG for the f^taoement of fitu«* 
dents and for accmintahilM^^ whid> &l 
KSt H*u^eft nwins stuitent proRrera 
in affaiaing RSL proficiency. The 
mnstant fhni of new imivals atl 
during n cIujw period Jnto multi- 
level cln?w8 with iio cnmimm deiw>m- 
fnaW of mtef«»«t, no ctMt«non fan* 
gttnRe tKicksround* and ik> oamttKm 
level of educatim m student' own 
iansuage or ediicatkmal Kystcm dmt^ 
leni¥^rt and fru^Hnites the t«ic^ier. Both 
teac^hi»( nnd teKting open enrollment 
rtasses are difficiiilt. 
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Placement anh At*C()UNTABnjTY 

Short time sfivina tc»ts are helpfuV 
in placing students^ into c^i^ies or in 
docidtnff what maleriah* may te suit- 
aWnforantudent (See ESCOBAR or 
UOMSON I . Tents can siiow students 
their KSL level of f >roficlency nnd show 
that thc*y arc pru{rrcj«ing in ^^eneral 
Enslisli proficiency. 

T^Md^r^? can also encouraRe Ktti- 
dentH ttt ^MHCffi their own I;m?;aage 
i«rowth l>y giving liHts of qucr^ticms Rtu- 
ctratR anfnror about their own lan- 
mtage ahilities. ( Fc^r heginnlng stu- 
iki*vA% tlHse UstH ejin Ix? translaf^ into 
hiudents* I tnguai^es. ) Given wlten $tu« 
dente cnttnr a cotin«> of instruction an^jl 
again when the course h completed, 
the student self diagnostic survey 
usually reflects Lingua^ growth and 
can also show where eadi student feels 
nnire work is needed, 

Teadier made tests anA other de- 
vices such as criterion referenced 
diJirtK, pre and p » ^•st tnpe cnsscttcs^ 
and cummulati c record folders con- 
taining class work, text tests^ doasir 
t€*sts aiwi dkrtn4ions alsa help stew 
fitudrntB who attend classes regularly 
that they are progressing. 

INCHING One^f 

With the many challenge of open 
mrolbmnt teaching in adult ESL 
dasacs, I woukl like to provkie an^. 
other challmge. Why not teach our« 
selves more about WS!L» assessment and 
then ^re what wo learn? More and 
more taad^rs are adapting EFL and 
native speaker matonals and n^thods 
for group work as well as for indi* 



vidualh^ instructicm. With cmly a 
little more 'effort/ t(^f^r5 cm learn 
make te^ and devise ways to add 
student self ch^^tng devk?es for each 
^ unit or ohJectK^, (1^ BESL Re- 
porter; HARRIS; VAlETTEr; etc and 
recent j^pers on testing). 

TRACifmn AND TRsmKc at 'hnf Saim(e 

TfMK 

What Interests me even mcMne than 
mutlne tcsflng of unite of \^rk, or 
Hperfflc skill arf>as Is collecting ways 
of teaching? and testing at the iKime 
time. Dn AJfee r% Pack froro BHgham 
Youinr University in HawiH d«mcm-^ 
StnitadI ^iid) a technkiue in her ines* 
entiitkm at tin* tenth annual l^OL 
•4ronventi«rf in Kew Ywk City. 1076: 
h^tjjja^ PrepcKsitlons, Pro- 

notM^and Ycxiis through Fartidpatfon 

have aim hcen working with s^mre 
idc^ ctf iny o^n and adapting ottier 
peopk>3 Ideas iu order to present, re* 
•view, practice loid t<»5t at the same 
^ tim«*. In additimi to f^pedfic skill 
' nm ts I find it is even more interesting 
nflU msier to present, reviev.. practice 
and test in omitextual sitwtions. I 
hrlieve students* pNerform hi*tter when 
the material is interesting atul follows 
a fhonie or story line. I twpe that 
other teachers will join me in discover- 
tng« developing, creating, and adapting 
,wa.v^ to tf>m^ ami test Ktmients 'at the 
same time. Cuess Tests, Picture Dieti- 
tian Teaching Tests, l^tatitm/Read- 
ing Trsis, Pfcture Creatt^d Citee Tests 
and Dictation <'lo2e Remling Trats 
an^ some techniv|urs that hiive helped 
me. 

Oues!^ Tests - specific skill areas (vo* 
cfibulary, numbem, time/ etc.) 

PrftKimtion: 

Make flash i nnln or use rouular drill 
pictures, want ads, advert isenK*nts 
tafrts. whatc%w 

Shuffle or nux each so that th<' 
Vffh^r dfw^ n»«t know wh;it the stu- 
dent sees or hears. 

Nuuilx'r h*sKori ^xamfOo: 

t. leacher/stu<{ent teehni<iuo 

put some numbers on flash * cards 
eg. 6, fiO, 16. $.50, $5. 1. 423: 
etc. (Vf^ 4 X B cards for ^mall classes 
and put only one number on each 
canl) . 
— shufHe the cards / 
— shciw a volunteer student a number 
that v-ou cannnt see. (Numbers are 
toward students) 

— tell the volunteer student to read the 
number 



- repes^ what student mys and write 
on tioard or transj^renoy the studtmts 
exjict wards. 

ttie da«s if the nunlbcr on the 
b^rd is the ^unc as on the caid. (If 
not. class corrects) 

repeat above until student faite two 
or thrpe tfm^ or until the vohmteer 
p^iB^ tlie nun^r test miccei^ully. 

- record when f^rich student passes 
your informal test 

(At this t^nrt the number le^.*^ h 
an infonml test for the volunteer 
student, a rovbw for others and a 
presentation for newly arrived stu- 
dents. It also provkfes a means to, 
cbeck tfH^ vdunteer's oral aHtity since 
the teacher does not l»iow wtmt |s 
going to be read or Aifd. Tin* student 
hfis to really conununicate tfearty or 
the result will not be the same on the 
board as on the card,) 

2, Student /student technique 
Whc»n one or more students are sue** 
ccssful with atl the cards: 
^ a{Jc for other vcriunteeni to go to the 
hmrd to write the numbers* 

shuffle the otrds again ami show only 
to students who were successful in step 
I abcn^e. * . 

ask students who demonstrated their 
success in Mep 1 to mid the numbeni 
tu student^ at the board. 
MLsk students at the bo:ird to write 
tlie numbers, rioter those stiidents 
cnn assume reader-spea^ter roles when 
they feel successful > 

Tell students at their seats to prac- 
tice writing the numbers the reader- 
s|)eaker stUilents are saying*^ (Again 
hi* sure to shuffle the cartis and show 
a card only to the reader-speaker stu- 
dents) . 

- iK'xt fihow the number card just read 
to the students at the Ixjard and ask. 
oiich to correct his number If if Is not 
tlie s;ime. < St udents In their st ats can 

correct their numliers.) 
record when students are siu-cossful. 

(iui^fis: Testa -context or aituatton 
Instead of testing numbers m isola- 
! ion as de5cril>ed above, choose one r>f 
the survival content are.is nervssiry 
for a student here in the Unitwl Stal^^'S, 
For example Kinking and bustnc^ an* 
two areas most i>eopU* need to undfr- 
stmd when working or conducting 
husim^. 

Prepnmtion: 

make a number of checks filling out 
numbers, names, dates, amounts, etc.- 
t Use blank checks or large flash cards 
mddc Jlnto checks, or a ditto with a 
numbi^ of checks each designated by 
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a cue, cho%. chwk xx, check xxx) 

make ^jsh cards each with a cip 
dc^gnation cm each card eg. xx, or 

— nrakc? a large rrpliai of a binnk 
check on thi! hoard or a trarffl* 
patpm^ oi a blank ct^k. 

Tenc'hvr/studcnt technique 

tell Ktudcmfc? to look at the cAcck you 
are holding, but that you con not see. 
(If you are using flash card cties^ tell 
ih<^ sttHlcnts td find the chec* your 
eird n^fers to. eg. If the stuctents see 

-XX cm y#»ur dmh cfird, they find dieck 

-XS 1^ <he ditto sheet) 
- -ask a ^^lunteer student fone ready 
fc^ testinp) to te!t you the amount of 
the check. 

— repeat what stud€»nt says and then 
write tb? niunher in the proper place 
on ymtr l^ank check. Write a 5tu^t^« 
ejcact word§. 

—ask the tUm if the number on the 
board h the san^ a» on the check 
w»f4»rred to. (If not, cbss corrects). 
Only the numbers can be WH|ten, or 
. both Jhe numbers and the raniibei 
H-ords on tlw check. ■ 
V erase Xh^ amotmt on your bl|nk 
check repeat with more cards until 
stud<*nf fails two or three times or imtil 
the \dlunteer pa^ssea the number test 
successfully. 

— nn^ord when a student is successful. 

Student /student technique 

— -isk for volunteer students to po to 

the board and make replica's of blank 

checks. 

^^ask for ^-ohmteers to write the 
timounts thoy will hear. (If using a 
traniwrency. only one student can be 
tested at a time). 

disf rilnite a check or a flash card re- 
ferring to a check on a ditto to students 
who have succe^ully completed step 
X. 

™teH a j^tudent at the hoard io ank 
or.e o( tlw* students with a check or 
flash card for the amount of the vhevk 
he has. e>:. "Jose, How much is your 
chei*^" or "Chi Wai. What is the 
amount of the check you hn\*e?*' (Bg 
sure that students wh«> are writing the 
num'^'^rs do not see the c^eck of the 
stude nts wlio are reading the amounts. ) 

tell all of the students at the iKKird 
or those at their scats who are practic- 
ing to write what the reader /student 
says. {More advanced or quicker 
writers can write the number words 
too) 

*~keep a tally for studente who an- 
swered correctly. 

—next tell student /reader to show the 

check he has read. 

- ask writers to correct their answers. 

point to a correct answer at the 
board. 



— continue askbg o*lier individual 
hoaiti stttdents to ask another student 
with a dw»ck for the atnount of each 
chedc ( Ahmyii te^sure titot studcmts 
writing, ^ numbers ik> not «w the 
dK>ck or cues» copy frwn other stu- 
dents or get pfOTOpting help.) 

The cTu^ck writing todmique can 
he cjqiandod to include questScms 
Huch as: "Who witrto the clteck?; 
Wlien did he/she write it? <a gotKl 
way to practice common nwi*s and 
women's nami^ and sr^llings); Who 
will get the nKHiey?; or ffor cancelled 
checks) Who got the money?* etc 

Very often students help eadi other 
wHh tho answers and the tmcter walks 
around answering quc^ons and chedc- 
ing the work of students who are just 
pr^ictlcing. 

When using this dictation-tesiching 
technique^ mme students can be form- 
ally tested in spit© of the bedkun that 
may fteem to h;ive occurred Have a 
specific area in the room for teeing 
where volunteers ga The teacher 
imxrtors as the questions are askini 
the ansrt^ers given and dictation writ- 
ten. The ride: ttere is no testing if 
others are contributing to the effort 

Pictufv Dictution Teaching Tests 

Sitttatkmat pictures' present oppor- 
tunities to teach, review avA test at 
the same time. 

Materiab needed: 

^^a largo (preferably colored) story 
provoking picture ,in a context of in- 
terest and student need. (Trans- 
parency can be used) 
—a regular deck of playing cards (52) 
— blank dittos 

Preparation: 

—add a clock to a pic ture. 

tell students to name the people in 
the picture. 

—draw out a story about the picture 
from the students. 

—write the story on tl^ board or ask 
an advanced student to write the story 
^Th-* teacher quickly corrects errors 
after recording students skill at dicta- 
tion. 

-ask another student to copy the 
Htory on a ditto, (Teacher corrects 
errors later and reproduces for a cbss 
reading lesson.) 

• draw out questions that can be 
asked about the story just created, 
—write those questions on the hoard 
or have an advanced student write the 
questions. (Correct any errors quickly 
after recording students dictation ef- 
forts. ) 

ntunber the ten best questions stu- 
dents can ask and answer about the 
story. 

---instruct an advanced student to 
write the ten best questions on a ditto. 
(Tcad^r corrects errore later and re- 



produces for a reading comprehension 
lesjK)n). 

- -obtain an ordirmrv deck of cards 
(52). 

1. Teacher /student technique 

- shuflle the 52 cards. 

—hold tte caitis with the numliers* or 
face airds toward the students. X)on*t 
look at them. 

—tell students that each time an ace 
ap|)eais the students must ask you 
the 1st of the ten qii^tions ttey haw 
just chosen about the story they have 
just created. If a two of any suit ap- 
pears, iiu*y ask question number 2. 
(They never tell you the number and 
you do not see the card^^^ince^^ 
are four miits, any ntimbeTTSfifne 
asked four times) 

—tell students if a face card appears 
they must ask you a question about 
>-ourself. . • ur about tl«? class or the 
room, but not about the story. (Suit- 
able types of questions might be 
elicited tmd put on the board before 
begmning.) 

- do a few esuimples by sl^owing a 
card to the class. Students ask the 
question caied. ' Teacher r^?ponds with 
Uie answer. 

2. Student/student oral technique 

— ask for a volunteer to answer ques- 
tions. 

rK?lc?t about 13 or 20 cards, (be sure 
to have all 10 questicms represented, 
a few repeate and a few face cards. 
Do not let volunteer stuctent see tlie 
playing card.) 

^ give a playing curd to students who 
understand the system. 

-ask a student with a playing card to 
ask the volunteer the question cued 
by his card. (Do not let xmswering 
student see ewe card.) 
--record volunteer student's success 
in answering the question. Class cor- 
rects if answer is wrong. 

3. Student/stuientwritbm technique 

- replace repeated numbers with dif-^ 
ferent numbers (eg. If you have tut> 
^ves, keep one five and add an extra 
three) 

^-shuffle airds again. 

ask for volunteer? to go to the honnl 
to write answers. (Other students 
practice in their seats) 
^ ; give a playing card to students who 
understxmd the system. 

ask a student with a playing card 
to ask the question cued by her card, 
—tell writing stucknts (at the IxKird 
or .scat^) to write a natural answer 
to the question. (Those who are faster 
or more advanced can write a longer 
more complete answer under the na- 
tural answer. 

— A natural answer to the question: 
"Where arc Mr. and Mrs. Anderson?' 
h in the bank. A complete sentence 



m •* ^ nmwcy ii^ They are in the bank or 
Tkf'y ^ve jtvd /o the bank to 
Mr Anderson's check, etc.) 

Dictation Reading Tests. Creatrd 
stmic^ from a situaticmnl picture or 
stories in cb^ room tmterktb can ho 
umt as a dictation test for sowk* and 
a readinir amtprrfKmsion fess^mi for 
others. (1) Gi\^ lined paper to stu- 
dents taking the dictntkm tost (group 
IT, (2f Glv^ typ<?d copioB irf the story 

to thms desiring to rc»latejKiund to 

symbol (firoup 2). (3) GlveWftie i»tu- 
dcnts tte typed copy of the story with 
ccmipr^ienskm qucationa to answer 
f g»up 31 . (4) Instoict studlm^fe itt 
first two sfroups to Ksten as the story is 
read. (Sti«ients in ^roup thr^, read 
the story and answer t!^^ questions 
C5> Then read the story aloud once. 
(6) Telt iitudents taking the dictation 
tert (firoup 1> timt the story will be 
read line by line and djat they will 
write. (7) Instruct those in gwup two 
(n follow along &s the story is read 

. f8^ Read ihe story a line at a time. 

Repent each sentence caily two times. 
Read in a natural conversational man- 
ner pausing after phnws groui^. <9) 
At tte vnd, read the story comptetely 
one more time. {10> Collect ihe dic- 
tation from students in rto«P 1 using 
it as a test. Give one point for each 
correct word. If desired, spellinR and 
punctuation can also be scored, but 
make separate cmtegorres. 

Collect reading comprehension an- 
swers from group 3* 

Pictifre Created Cloze Tests. An- 
other variation of tl.e created picture 
story (or for any reading materials) ts 
to use tbp storirs as originally written 
and nvike a cloze lest for the lesson 
or a cloze dictation test (When mn- 
terial han been vsed before as a re id- 
ing or dictation lesson, paraphrase the 
story. Use slightly different structures 
and vocabularv still keeping in the 
contraints of ihe proficiency level , , . 
and keeping the csi^ential meaning of 
the original story) 

Making the clozes ( 1 ) delete every 
7th word leaving the l.st and Last 
sentences int^ict. (2) Number the 
blanks. Three prefered rules for clo2» 
VHiK using class created or teacher 
• mide Ktrries or when paraphrasing 

are: 

1 . Use natural easy flowing sentences 
within students proficiency level and 
on a topic students have studied. 

2. Select blanks that are different 
words if for scnre reason the san^ pro- 
nouns and articles seem to appear as 
the 7Ui word. Rewrite the story add- 
ing an adjective or a noun phra^ or 
two to avoid this. 

3. Avoid using difficult parts of 
structure elements or words where the 
context dc^ not make the blank clear, 

Q (Before giving students the test, try 

ERIC 



it out on sonw t^tWo sneakers. If thoy 
cnn*i fin in the blanks, rewrite tlie 
story so tliat tlK* hkmks will be more 
eoKity done.) 

Dircvtwns to students taking the cloze: 

1, Read the wliole story. 

2. Thm go l«*ek and fill in tiro blank 
the word you think is mi»*mg. Use a 
|)pncil. For example: 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson went to 

a diec4t at the hank. 

They . going to buy scmic 

clothes, 

' 3. Use onlv one word for each bkink. 

4, Words like ^rfo/i^r, ''canr\ 
"heV% and *you*re'* can be used to 
fill a blank. 

Ttu!ir son needs shoes, but he 
3 need any plants, 

5. Try to fill every Wank. 

Dictation Cioze Reading Test 

Alternate dtrections to students tak- 
ing the dictation c/o?e test are the 
sfime cQEccpt for 2, whidi is dumged as 
follows: 

2. Then listen as I read the story. Fill 
in the bbnks with the word, that I 
read. 

Administering the cloze or the cloze 
dictation: 

Many wtiys of giving and st^oring 
this tyi>c of tost are iK»5sible, One way 
to give the test to scwme and yet use it 
as a practice device for others is to 
give two cofHc* of the deleted reading 
(KigeH with a carbon between to those 
desiring to take it as a t^t Instruct 
th<*m to turn in the original when the 
test is completed. 

Then if using the dk^itcd doze, get 
\x>luntoers to road the words that were 
read for the blanks. If using the pic- 
ture created ckize, get \tilunteera to 
tell the words they selected for each 
blank. Bo certain that studtmts know 
whfch words are acceptible or not. 
Dniw out reasons from the students. 

Tencher/studetit sets of tests. 

At this point Teacher-student .sets 
of tests (similar to those developed by 
Aliw C. Pack * could be utilired. After 
the discussion, hand out teacher sets 
of the cloze with the wrrect word 
typed or written in the blank in an- 
other color if possible or at least put 
in a 1h>x. Alternate acceptable words 
< ould also appear in a vertical line in 
the box. 

Students can correct their work. 

Later these sets could be used for 
review or testing in the |)eer^ dyad 
technique developed by Dr, Pack. 

TESTING RESOURCE LIST 
for Adult Open Enrollment Programs 

For a i|uk;k easy to read reportr 

—•'Forua on Testing;.** BESL Reporter 
Vol I No. 2, September 1975. Bilingual/ 
ES.L. Center, 100 Franklin Street. 
New Holland, Penmylvania. 



TVo wwnt tefrting hihliograpMes 

— KM^tithaf. »lt^mna Si-utk^y and 4<4m 
iMu^herty— 1976. A T^^ehers Plan- 
nifif: llffftdbixpk for th^vt^hffinf; the 
KSLfABE Instructioftal Program. Ih 
Hnms E?:L/ABE Si-rviw Center. 600 
5?. D\v>*ei Av^nw. Arlington Heights, 
UHmin <K¥H)r^ 

— Roli$«<)h, Unrltara and Sutherland, Ken- 
t<in— Ifirr^ *SV'/<*^f«v/ Annotatrd BWi- 
o^raphy for Ti^ichinpt English toSpecUz- 
vni of Vietnnmx'se, Arlington, Virginsa 
22209. 

A quiek oral placement test: 

— Kua/. Linda t^t at.* "The Jnhn Tesf 
An unil pHKluction test dt»\t'li»l^ in 
New Yufk City f<ir aduU?*. For free 
i ijpies write to: *leait Bixlniau. .\ERC# 
tfer^ipy C4ty State CoHege, Jersiey €Sty» 
New tJerney 07i^» 

Four books helfifttl to teadiers maJUbim 
their own tester 

—Burt, Marina K. and Kirpitrsky, Caml 
— 1972. The Gf^ficon, a repair manual 
for English. (Kowley, Matwachui^etta: 
Ni»wlnirv H<*«fie). 

—Harrift/Uavid P.— 19a», Tenting £n- 
fitLsh m a Second Langaofie. (New 
York, Mc-Gniw Hill). 

— Niltiett, D«n L. F, and Nilwu, Alleen 

Pace l!r7L Ptonnnciathn Contrasts 

m Knf^tish (New York: Bi^genUi), 

— Vak^tte* Kebeeca — 11«>7, Mo4hrn Ian* 
f*uaite Ti'stinfi. a Handbook (New 
Ytirk: Ilanwirt, Bnu-e & World, Ina.). 

Two recent collections of papen* on test* 
lag: 

— ^lonen, ftxmdali L. and Sfiolsfcy. Ber- 
mml~lH7r». Teaiing Langwme fVo* 
ffriemy. (Arlington. Virginia. CeniM 
for Al>i>Ued Lingctisticn) - 

— Palmer, f^-slie and Spnlsky. I^«rmird— 
1975. Papers on Lanfiua^e Testing 
m7-1974 \V41shington. DC, Toath* 
ers of KnKii2!(h to Speakerb of Other 
I^inguageii. 

Smne other teathtg poperf*! 

— Aitken. Ki>nneth G.~1U7(1. "Discrete 

Htrui-tun^ Point Testing? Pniblenw and 

A!ternntivt»H." TESL Reporter, Vol 9. 

Nf?. 4. Ivdie, Hawaii, BripJiam Young 

Univt'fsitv. 
— Ifankell. John— 1975. •'Putting QoEe 

into the tlasNruum." Enf^lish Record. 

Vol. 26, No. 2, Spring. Oneonta. NY 

13820. 

—Herbert. Charles H —1^75. * L:mguagB 
Di;ignosiH ;uid Anses^sment Testing 
TiHhni(inf« and a Prngram lor Nat- 
ural Linjiu.igi' l>€»veh)|>ment." Paper 
delivered at TESOL Convontiun. Los 
Ang«*li's, C'alifornia. 

^Ilvin. l)<innii~1975. 'AVhat (Irade in 
Dr. C!h;in in?" TESL Reporter, Vol. 
8, No. 4. liiix ir>7, Lue, Hawaii; Brig- 
hatn Younp l^niversity. 

-~,h»n/., Jon -1U7G. "Improving on the 
Hanie EgK— the M-C (:loze." Ft>r copit-s 
writo to Jtm^s at Lftm-aster- Lebanon 
Intermediate Unit, 1110 Enterprise 
ntuid. Knst Peterghufg, PA 17620. 

— Olnen. ludy E. Winn.BelI~1976. 
**Adapti!ig an Oralirffiterview to a 
Mass Listening Te:it." P.iper presented 
at the t< nth annual TESOL Conven- 
tion. For copies write to: Judy Olsen 
at Alomany Community College Center, 
750 Eddy Street, San Frunciiico, CA 
94109- 
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